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THE IDEAL HOME BOOK=CASE 


It grows with your library and always fits it. Made up of 


units or sections it is easily moved, without disturbing books; 


conveniently arranged to suit peculiar and varied locations, and 
beautifully finished to suit the inost artistic surroundings. A 
ne si in homes where handsome books are treasured. 





Fitted w ith our 
Perfection Dust-Proof, Roller-Bearing Door 


the greatest device ever put on a book-case. Furnished in grades, 
sizes and prices to suit all tastes and requirements. Carried in 
stock by leading dealers or sent direct. “G.-W." Pays the Freight, 
and guarantees satisfaction, or cases cun be returned at our expense. 
Send for Catalog D-101. 
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HILE you are away this sum- 


mer take care that your com- 
plexion is not ruined by sun and wind. 
The skin is kept perfectly smooth and 
the face washed without irritation if 
you always have with you a cake of 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


Pure, antiseptic, and scientifically 
adapted tothe skin. Frees pores from 
impurities. Allays irritations, sunburn, 





etc. Soothes while cleansing. Does ; wr 


not injure the most sensitive skin. 





Essentially a skin soap—for toilet, 
bath and nursery. 


25 cts. at all dealers. 
Special] Our booklet and trial 
am size package of Soup 
er sent for 5 cents to 
pay postage. 
Address Dept. 52. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Agents, 
Cincinnati, 0, 
This trade-mark 
Face 
on each package. 













With ordinary care and 
usage—anywhere, 
, at any time — 


TO WRITE 
TISEMENTS 


Not only a kelp in your present 
position, but helps you to 











The Elgin Watch will never fail in its faithful performance of 
perfect timekeeping. Guaranteed against original defect. 
Every Elgin Watch has “ Elgin’’ engraved on the works. Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CoO., Elgin, HMlinois 





Through heat 
and cold, or 
jar and jolt— 
















a better position 
THESE FACES MEAN SOMETHING 


They are the faces of men and women who have 
answered our advertisements during the past 
five years with a full appreciation of the fact 
that advertising is the foundation upon which a 
business man’s success must be built. 

Learn from the oldest, biggest and most sub- 
stantial institution of its kind in the world. 

earn from the founders themselves. 
you realize the full significance of these 
facts to you? When wesay, we can positively 
teach you advertisement writing by mail and fit 
you to earn from $25 te $100 per week, we simply 
reiterate what those who have graduated and 
profited by our instruction are saying for us. 
Our lessons are for each individual, and just as 
personal as if you were the only student. 


Notice to Employers : Coucerus desirous 
me of engaging com- 
petent advertisement writers are requested 
to communicate withus. We have placed suc- 
cessful ad-writers and ad-managers in some 
of the largest houses in the world, 











When you enroll in the Pacge-Davis ApVER- 
TISING SCHOOL you are not experimenting or 
being experimented upon. If you write we will 





7} 38-Foot Half Ca 
ANOTHER 


TRUSCOTT 


‘Tis Kodak 
RUSC( Simplicity 


launch between 30 | | and Kodak film convenience that have 
fell us your wants, (|| Made pocket photography possible. 
_— fo. Not only does the Kodak go inside the 
launches from 16 ft. pocket, but inside the Kodak goes the 

film— all becomes one compact, self- 
contained mechanism. 


Kodaks, $5 to $75. 


our launch catalog, 
or if particularly 

A new folding Kodak for the pocket 
—almost for the vest pocket, at $6.00. 


interested in good 
machinery, get our 
new engine catalog. 
Truscott Boat Mig. Co. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 








send you our 64-page prospectus and a bundle 
of afhdavits from our students free. 


PAGE-DAVIS CO. 


Suite 18, 90 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





FOR REAL ESTATE 


no matter where it is. Send 
description and cash price and 
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get my successful plan for finding cash buyers. Our 200-page book “ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering” 


to any address. E 





| sent F =nch 6 te 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 1421 North American Bidg.,Philadeiphia | LkWIs STAMMEMING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide St, Detrok, Mice. | 





| EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
| | Catalogue at the dealers Rochester, N. Y. 


or by mail. 


$4,000 in prizes for the best Kodak and Brownte Pictures. 
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| The Unknown Captains of Industry 






HEN the 
W twentieth 
century 
fairy stories come 
to be written they 
will be located, not 
in the moonlit dell, 
where the snow- 
lilies rear their 
diamond-dewed 
heads, nor on the 
sands by the sea, 
where the pearls 
and shells lie glistening; not in the palace of the Turk, nor 
in the grove of the Orient, but in the Wonder City of the New 
World. The chronicler will relate that on a little, narrow 
island known as Manhattan, because of the wild men that 
once owned it, there was a wide avenue, called the Fifth, 
because it lay in this order from the broad river that washed 
the island on the east. Where this avenue crossed a street, 
denominated Forty-fourth, there stood a magic house called 
Sherry’s, and here the scene is laid. Here came the Captains 
of Industry to hold their revels in honor of a Prince of the 
Teutons, Henry of Prussia, who had come across seas. 

The Prince was a harmless, useless enough individual, and 
there was no special reason why the Captains of Industry 
should have assembled in his honor. There were a hundred 
of them, and any one of the number had accomplished much 
more than the Prince arid was of much greater importance. 
But the Prince was a stranger, and the Captains, having the 
hospitality of their race, made muchof him. They assembled 
in a room where the air lay heavy with the perfume of thou- 
sands of flowers, fresh cut, where the walls were hung with 
priceless tapestries, where the ceiling was ornate with the 
work of great painters in fresco, and the floor covered with a 
carpet so thick and soft that a giant’s footfall would have 
been lost in its velvet. 

But, after all, it was not the scene, but the company, that 
constituted the great wonder, the hundred. Captains of 
Industry. Totheuntaught eye they were simply a company of 
plain gentlemen in nowise distinguished from their fellows 
who filled the streets and avenues outside. But to those who 
knew they were a class apart, Knights of Industry, greater 
by far than any or all the Knights of the Round Table; 
magicians whose exploits were more marvelous than anything 
wrought by the lamp of Aladdin; soldiers of peace, whose 
victories were as mountains compared with the hills of the 
greatest soldiers of war. They had touched the earth here 
and there, and under their hands had grown up great citjes, 
vast enterprises, new forces, rivers of gold and oceans of sil- 
They had furnished material for a hundred thousand 
Arabian Nights instead of one. They had brought wealth 
beside which the mines of Golconda mere child’s 
play. 

Here sat one whose works produced each year in shining 
steel five hundred million dollars, nearly twice as much as 
the total amount of gold burrowed each year by man out of 
the bowels of the earth. Another had wrought in alchemy 
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Who They Are: What They Have Done: How They Did It 


By Paul LatzkKe 


until he had created what Nature herself had failed to accom- 
plish, a product as hard as diamonds and far more valuable 
to the welfare of man. A third had spanned continents with 
webs of travel over which hundreds of millions had sped the 
year before. A fourth had turned night into day by means 
of glistening light-points. A fifth had harnessed Nature until, 
at one point alone, she did the work for him of a million 
horses. A sixth had put out through his works during the 
preceding twelvemonth a million machines to sew for the 
women of the world, and ten million needles for their use. 
And soon. They had each performed feats that in the days 
of the old magicians and fairies would have been deemed 
absurdly impossible. Jointly, they had made history that 
waits only the coming of a true master to be preserved in 
such tales as will make the lore studied by the children of 
to-day seem tame and commonplace. 

* Of some of the Captains who sat in that room nothing 
remains to be written. The light of publicity has beaten on 
them so fiercely that a chronicle exists, not alone of the great 
works they accomplished and the method of their accomplish- 
ment, but of the very things they ate and drank and wore in 
the seclusion of their homes. In this class were Charles M. 
Schwab, George J. Gould, E. H. Harriman, Alexander 
Graham Bell, the father of the telephone; Thomas A. Edison, 
Henry O. Havemeyer, the dean of the sugar industry; John 
D. Rockefeller, Henry H. Rogers, and a score or more of 
others whose movements the newspapers follow as carefully 
and as exactly as they do those of the President of the United 
States himself. But there were others, of the majority of 
whom the general public never heard. And that is the amaz- 
ing part of it, for in this class of unknown were men who had 
created out of nothing enterprises employing thousands upon 
thousands, and enriching the world with products that bring 
in each year more than would ransom a kingdom. 


The Inventor of Carborundum 


HO, outside of a very limited circle, has ever 
heard of Edward G. Acheson, the inventor 
of ‘‘ carborundum’’? And who among or- 
dinary laymen would dream that carbo- 
rundum is fairly entitled to be called an 
epoch-making product? Yet it is so put 
down by the engineers of the world. Who 
knows what carborundum is? Probably 
not one-tenth of ‘one per cent. of the peo- 
ple. Yet there is practically no division 
of human life in which this product Coes 
not figure to-day in one form or another. 
It is the greatest abrasive ever known, and 
is used alike for the polishing of the egg- 

that the breakfast-table, 

and the shaping of the piston of the great 
engine that drives the ocean greyhound 
across seas. It hones the razor, and puts 
an edge on the sword. It polishes the diamond, and points 
the tool that punches rivet-holes in the armor of the great 
battleship. It polishes the shoe-sole and the kid glove, and 
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smoothes down 
the angles of the 
great telescope 
lens. 

A few years ago 
the man who is 
now, at the age of 
forty-six, rich and 
famous through 
his work as the 
inventor of this 
remarkable prod- 
uct, was penni- 
less and almost broken in spirit. He 
years under Edison in this country and Europe, and had 





six 


had served for 


mastered the science of electricity. The problem of convert- 
ing heat directly into electrical energy had always fascinated 
him, and in 1889 he sacrificed everything to devote himself 
to its solution. Within the space of twenty-four months he 
had lost in this work the results of seventeen years of unre- 
mitting labor. 

He had also demonstrated to his own satisfaction that the 
thing could not be done, at least by himself, and, being a 
practical man, he cast about for something else that was more 
promising. 

After looking the situation squarely in the face, he had 
about made up his mind to give up original research and look 
once more for a salaried position, when suddenly he remem- 
bered, as if by inspiration, a little incident that had happened 
while he was experimenting at the Edison laboratory. In this 
institution all sorts of queer formations are constantly com- 
ing to the surface as by-products. Mr. Acheson recalled that 
on one occasion, when they were fusing some clay and carbon, 
a substance harder than anything ever secured in the labora- 
tory had resulted. He knew the tremendous value to the 
industrial world of emery, corundum and other abrasive 
materials, and he concluded that here, if he could only repro- 
duce the stuff formed in the Edison workshop, he might make 
a fortune. Carborundum was the result. It was a long, up- 
hill struggle for several years after he started on this new line, 
but his energy told in the end. A company was formed to 
establish works at Monongahela City, in Pennsyivania, and 
then at Niagara Falls. A startling illustration of the value 
of Mr. Acheson’s work is furnished by the fact that the first 
sale of carborundum consisted of a consignment of two hun- 
dred carats at thirty cents a carat, or over $550 a pound. By 
improving the process it is now possible to market the abra 
Every manufacturing 

The market for it 
was enormously increased recently by the discovery that, 
materially to its 


sive at ten cents a pound in the rough 
country in the world uses the material. 
fused with ordinary steel, it adds very 
strength. 

Carborundum is made by fusing sand, carbon, sawdust and 
salt in electric furnaces under tremendous heat. As a by- 
product, the company secured last year a million and a half 
pounds of pure graphite, which heretofore has been found 
only in Nature. This alone may be regarded as an extraor- 
dinary achievement. 








NOTHER of the Captains who has founded a 
great new industry within the past few 
years is Charles M. Hall, father of com- 
mercial aluminum. Mr. Hall was attend- 
ing lectures in chemistry in Oberlin College 
in Ohio, in 1885, when his special interest 
was aroused one day by a statement of the 
professor. 

‘‘Aluminum,”’ said that gentleman, “‘ is 
found more plentifully in Nature than any 
other known mineral. It has in it quali- 
ties, such as lightness, durability and 
strength, that would make it invaluable to 
man if it could be extracted on a commer- 
cial basis. Unfortunately, thousands have 
tried and none have ever succeeded in per- 
fecting a process by which aluminum may 
be obtained except at enormous cost. It 

is as though we had a mine of pure gold at our feet, but were 

unable to get through the crust of earth separating us from it.’’ 

Mr. Hall is an Ohio boy, the son of a Congregational 
clergyman, and was born at Oberlin thirty-nine years ago. 
He has the peculiar Ohio habit of not taking anything for 
granted. ‘‘ Because,’’ he argued to himself that evening after 
the lecture, ‘‘ nobody else has been able to obtain aluminum 
on a commercial basis, it does not follow by any means that 
I cannot do it.’’ 

In addition to chemistry, the young man had also studied 
electricity. Between these two sciences he finaily worked 
out the problem. He graduated in the spring of 1885, and 
on July 9 of the following year he had advanced so far in his 
process that he made his application for patents. It is not 
‘the least remarkable thing about this young man that he cov- 
ered the processes so thoroughly in his application that seven 
years later Judge Taft, now the Governor of the Philippines, 
then sitting in the United States Circuit Court, sustained all 
his claims, giving him an absolute monopoly on the production 
of aluminum on a commercial basis in this country. 

But before this point had been reached there had been 
much hard and discouraging work for the young Oberlin 
graduate. He attempted to interest capitalists in his home 
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SS" was a wonderfully pretty girl, with frank, wide eyes 
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and the figure of a Hebe; one of those glorious 

Americans who seem to bring with them to Europe a 
breath of their own freer air, and who shame, with their fresh- 
ness, spirit and beauty, the duller faces of an older world. 
Leslie Van Zant was twenty-four and had been in Paris two 
years studying sculpture in the studio of Hubert Falque. 
She was an only child, and had controlled with an iron hand 
the destinies of that elderly couple, her parents, ever since 
she had been old enough to speak. Whenshe announced her 
intention to go abroad they had never thought to check her 
purpose. Her mother tried only to keep back her tears; and 
her father, who was a wealthy man, asked her respectfully 
whether three hundred dollars a month would be a Sufficient 
allowance. 

In some ways this allowance of Leslie’s proved an unex- 
pected burden. She hid it from her comrades as she might 
a family scandal, conscious that it would interpose a barrier 
between herself and her more struggling sisters. A rich art 
student! The thought was intolerable. It would make her 
an outsider at once and keep her one. Leslie used to sneak 
off tc Paquin’s with some cheap stuff, bought in the Latin 
Quarter, and have it made up by the best couturiére in 
Paris; and she was not above saying it was her own work, 
too, and taking credit for a dress that perhaps cost her five 
or six hundred francs. In the same way she had the effront- 
ery to wear hats that similarly shrank in value, and was an 
adept in making new shoes look slightly shabby. Had she 
devoted half as much attention to art as she did to this 
make-believe she would have done better in the studios. 

But tliough she worked hard, and genuinely believed her- 
self in earnest, it was not really art that had brought her to 
Paris, nor was it the divine call that kept her there. What 
she joved was the life, the disregard of all appearances, the 
exaggerated Bohemianism that foreigners bring to Paris but 
seidom find there. As modest and sweet a girl as ever lived, 
she took a strange pleasure in doing things that got her talked 
about; in audacities that took her comrades by storm; ina 
wild and outspoken defiance of accepted canons and proprie- 
ties. In her simplicity (for with all her knowledge of the 


wor'd she was simple) she was following out her ideal, trans- 
figuring the squalor, the tinsel, the fictitious gayety, the 
coarse, brutal, unashamed vice of the Quarter, into the sort 
of fairyland she had dreamed it to be in the Western town 
where she had been born. 
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town, in Cleveland, in Boston, and in other cities, but in 
vain. Finally, in August, 1888, he made his way to Pittsburg 
where he met Captain Alfred E. Hunt, a famous metallurgist 
and engineer. The Captain, like all the others to whom he 
had gone, was skeptical. 

‘* Tf you could do what you claim, young man,’’ he said, 
** you could make millions and not half try. The thing has 
been tried again and again, and has proven a failure commer- 
cially. It is not conceivable that where so many older and 
more experienced men have failed you should succeed.”’ 

Young Hall was used to this line of argument by this time, 
and instead of protesting against it simply said: 

‘* Supposing I prove what I say, will you then interest your- 
self in the matter and help me organize a company ?’”’ j 

**T certainly will, and will be very glad to guarantee you 
shall have all the capital you need.”’ 

Mr. Hall stopped talking and got down to work. He 
demonstrated his ability to make good all the propositions he 
advanced, and so thoroughly that, from being a skeptic, 
Captain Hunt became the warmest sort of anenthusiast. He 
found the capital and accepted the presidency of the company 
that was formed to exploit the process. Mr. Hall was elected 
Vice-President and General Manager. The concern was 
called the Pittsburg Reduction Company, and the first experi- 
mental plant was built in Pittsburg. It was almost immedi- 
ately asuccess. When Mr. Hall began, aluminum was selling 
at ten dollars a pound. It now sells for thirty-three cents. 


The Captain of the Soda Industry 


It is a characteristic of the Captains of Industry that they 
have followed closely the lines of usefulness laid down in 
the Bible, by making two blades of grass grow where there 
was only one before. Almost without exception, they gained 
their fame and riches through utilizing products that, until 
their advent, lay waste in Nature, and by literally producing 
something out of nothing, adding thereby thousands of 
millions to the wealth of the country. 

William Browne Cogswell, who sat at the dinner to the 
Prince as the Captain of the Soda Industry, is a magnificent 
exemplification of this. Thanks to his indomitable energy 
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and skill and learning, a part of the earth’s crust lying in 
what is known as the Tully Valley, near Syracuse, New York, 
will be converted this year into 270,000 tons of soda ash, 
36,000 tons of caustic soda, and 36,000 tons of bicarbonate 
of soda, yielding a revenue of $7,000,000. 

Until his advent the land from which this vast wealth is 
drawn was useful only because its top layer produced an 
excellent variety of farm products. 

Mr. Cogswell differs from many of the other Captains in 
that he did not achieve his great success until after he was 
fifty-five yearsold. He was born in Oswego in 1834 and was 
trained as a civil engineer. In 1874 he met Mr. Rowland 
Hazard, of Syracuse, owner of the Mine La Motte lead mines 
of Missouri, who induced him to take the management of those 
mines. This was Mr. Cogswell’s first experience in this line 
of engineering work and led directly to his development of 
the vast properties which he now controls. He remained in 
Missouri for five years, and then, returning to Syracuse, became 
interested in the salt mines found in that vicinity. It occurred 
to him that as salt is the basis of all soda products, here was 
a field that might be enormously developed if it could but be 
managed. He went to Europe, studied the processes over 
there, and returning in 1881 interested his former employer, 
Mr. Hazard, in the project. As usual, success was slow work. 
Salt was salt to capital, and the proposition to make it into 
something else seemed peculiarly hazardous and harebrained. 

“It’s the simplest thing in the world,’? Mr. Cogswell 
assured the timorous men of money, “‘ and an absolutely safe 
investment. It is done on a large scale in Europe and has 
proven immensely profitable.’’ 

After a while it was conceded that this might be so, and 
then came the other question: Where were new salt deposits 
of sufficient size to be found? Mr. Cogswell searched dili- 
gently and finally hit upon the Tully Valley. There, in 1888, 
after repeated borings, two veins of salt rock each about fifty 
feet thick were found at a depth of 1200 feet. That was the 
beginning of the great industry of the Solvay Process 
Company, so named because it employs the soda process of 
Solvay & Co., of Belgium. 





Editor’s Note—This is the first of several papers on this subject, 
by Mr. Latzke. 
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With the spring of her third year in Paris she felt a sudden 
longing for the country. A holiday aloe was not enough. 
She wanted an entire summer among trees and flowers and 
running water; she wanted to work as well as to play; to 
try at last something of her own; to show /e maitre that she 
was getting beyond his leading-strings. She had in mind a 
group of two figures that would astonish /e maitre, it was as 
clear in her head as though it were already accomplished; 
bold, simple, masterly, with strong peasant figures and a 
sense of the out-of-doors. Perhaps, indeed, it might astonish 
others beside le maitre! So she packed up, notified the con- 
ctérge of her new address, and took the train to Morny, where 
there were already a number of her friends established for the 
summer. ri 

Leslie found an old stable that could very easily be con- 
verted into a studio; indeed, it had been originally built for 
the very purpose by Lehr, the sculptor, before he had grown 
famous and had shaken the dust of Morny from his aspiring 
feet. Leslie turned out the hay and fodder, engaged a boy to 
wash the floor, and forthwith installed herself, together with 
some old armor, some tapestries, an afternoon tea-service, 
an American flag and three tons of wet clay. Here she spent 
her mornings transforming a stocky young farmhand and his 
strapping wife into what was destined for the perpetuity of 
bronze. Far from the sardonic eyes of Hubert Falque, Leslie 
felt herself free at last to show the result of two years’ hard 
work in the atelier, and found a rebellious joy in her newly 
acquired independence. She was thoroughly determined, 
besides, not only to convince others but to convince herself of 
the talent whose hidden flame burned so fiercely within her 
breast. 

This group, done in heroic size, was to be a sort of vindica- 
tion of her chosen career; it was to be a bridge, carrying her 
across the gulf that divides the student from the finished art- 
ist. She brought tremendous enthusiasm to her work, and the 
sweet country air, blown through her open windows, gave 
her daily a fresh zest and a renewed courage as she labored 
morning after morning. Her afternoons she gave over to 
holiday-making and idleness, in walks and rambles and long 
hours on the river; and her evenings to the animated talks 
that followed dinner, when the whole company of the inn, 
after a day more or less solitary, gathered comfortably together 
about the long table. They were nearly all English and 
Americans, for Morny had no vogue among the French, and 
with but one exception were students or artists like herself. 
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The men for the most part fell straightway in love with her, 
and she, coquette that she was, had no hesitation in carrying 
on several flirtations at once. Indeed, that summer was long 
remembered as the most disturbed and quarrelsome ever 
known at Morny, and any one who would have cared to 
chercher la femme would have had little trouble in discover- 
ing Leslie Van Zant. In fact, with her beauty, her reckless- 
ness, her gay and laughing acceptance of every one’s devotion, 
she set all the men by the ears and drove the other women to 
frenzy. 

The only outsider in this happy family of the arts was 
de Broussard, the French engineer. He was a very quiet, 
gentlemanly man of about forty, rather tall and fine-looking, 
who was overseeing the construction of the new aqueduct at 
Montcour, a little village about a mile and half distant from 
Morny. He had the charming manners of a_well-bred 
Frenchman, and the four years he had spent in American 
workshops had not only given him a ready knowledge of 
English, but a sort of American alertness that attracted 
Leslie’s attention from the first. Of course, among the artists 
he was voted a Philistine, and as he made no attempt to cul- 
tivate them, nor they him, he sat at their table a comparative 
stranger. 

Leslie had been a month in Morny before she even spoke 
to him, though she had grown to like his face, with its look 
of power and intelligence, long before a chance stroll of hers 
brought about their acquaintance. She was in the habit of 
rising at six and taking a brisk walk before her eight o’clock 
breakfast; and on one of these occasions she happened to find 
herself near Montcour where de Broussard’s aqueduct was 
in progress. Her American blood responded at a sight so 
stirring; at the steam digger, hissing and thumping with 
ponderous ferocity, the rushing tramways heaped with débris, 
the unending file of country carts, the mountains of iron and 
material, the hundreds of busy men, the mast-high pillars of 
steel, clanging with hammers and dizzily supporting long- 
armed derricks, the whole ordered and disciplined animation 
of an important engineering enterprise. She was impressed 
to see de Broussard, whom she remembered as so inconspicu- 
ous a figure at the inn table, moving here and there in the 
confusion, calm, masterful and smiling as he gave orders and 
received reports, his watchful eyes allowing nothing to escape 
him as he made his rounds. She trembled when he jumped 
on a rising spar of steel, bound with rusty chain, and non- 
chalantly signaled with his hand to the donkeyman above; 























and she held her breath as he mounted in the air, until finally, 
a mere dwarf against the azure, he stepped out on the crazy 
scaffolding at the top. 

When he came down again, this time with his feet in a 
giant iron hook, Leslie was there to meet him and wish 


him good-morning. He bowed, talked a little about the 
weather and his work, and learning that she was going back 
to Morny for breakfast begged permission to accompany her. 
This was the beginning of a strange friendship between the 
pair and the first of their homeward walks together. Every 
morning after that Leslie made her way to the aqueduct and 
hung about until the engineer was ready to return with her. 
De Broussard made no attempt to see her at any other time, 
and even in his conversation was careful to keep on general 
and impersonal topics. He let it be understood, though she 
was at a loss to know exactly how, that he was to be regarded 
as a mere acquaintance. 

Accustomed as she was to winning the outspoken devotion 
of men Leslie was piqued by his apparent indifference. It 
seemed a kind of slight to her beauty and attractiveness that 
the engineer was so content to leave matters as they began 
and make no use of those dewy mornings to push his suit. 
She was unaccustomed to men who had 
no suits to push, and who could throw 
away such exceptional opportunities as 
she offered him daily. She would some- 
times look at her charming face in the 
glass and wonder what he failed to find 
there. ‘‘There must be another woman,’’ 
she would say to herself. 

She found it very hard to draw him 
out about himself, but little by little she 
extorted something of his history. He 
had been born to money and position. 
At twenty-eight the death of a certain 
person (he let it be inferred that the per- 
son was a woman) had made him look 
at the world with fresh eyes. His own 
sorrow, he said, had revealed to him the 
sorrows of others. He perceived that the 
social fabric was out of gear, that it was 
founded on suffering and misery, that 
much of it, that most of it, was reme- 
diable. He determined to do some- 
thing himself, to attempt to stem the 
universal callousness and selfishness, to 
denounce, as best he might, the triumph- 
ant materialism of the age. He talked 
and wrote and lectured, and was called 
amadman for his pains. He went among 
the poor, to raise once more if possible 
the standard of idealism in France; to 
preach a new religion on the ashes of 
the old; to tell of that new life, so real 
to himself, which it was within the power 
of the humblest to lead. One day, de- 
claiming to a crowd of gaping factory 
operatives, a derisive old man had taken 
him to task. ‘‘ Who are you to lecture 
us?’’ he shouted. ‘‘Whoare you toteach 
us how to live; to call us names; to tell 
us to be content on three francs a day — 
you whose clothes were bought with dead 
men’s money; you who would starve to 
death if you were turned out of your 
dead man’s house to-morrow?’’ 

“‘T perceived all at once,’’ said de 
Broussard, ‘‘ that to reform others one 
must first reform one’s self; not by 
words alone, but by the sterner measure 
of acts. I shook the old fellow’s hand; 
I told him, before them all, that he was 
right; I apologized for my presumption. 
‘Yes,’ I said, ‘a man must earn the right 
to live before he preaches. I will come 
back to you when I am worthy.’ ’’ 

He was twenty-nine when he took up 
the study of engineering. He was thirty- 
two when he went to America for four years’ practical work. 
He was now forty-one and already a man of some mark in 
his profession. With increasing years he had grown humble 
and realized that the reach of one man’s arm is short indeed. 

“* Perhaps I serve my cause best by building good bridges,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ and leading an honest life before my men.’’ 

One morning Leslie brought him to her studio and took off 
the wet sheets that enveloped her group and kept the clay 
from cracking. 

“*T have seen your work,’’ she said. 
mine.”’ 

De Broussard studied the figures with attention. He moved 
away so as to get fresh effects of light and shadow. He 
came close and narrowly examined the modeling. All this 
without a word, while Leslie stood by and waited, with a 
singular breathlessness, for his unspoken verdict. 

“It is charming,’’ he said at last. 

She made a little moue of annoyance. 

“‘Charming!’’ she protested. ‘‘Say it is good or bad; 
weak or strong — but ——”’ 


‘* Now you must see 
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**You would not like me to be frank,’’ he said. 

“* Are we not good enough friends for that?’’ she asked. 

** After all, I am no judge,’’ he said. 

“You do not like it?’’ she asked. 

He shook his head. 

She went to the window and looked out. 

** Tell me what’s bad in it,’’ she said, turning. 

He raised his hand appealingly. 

‘* Perhaps you know nothing about art,’’ she said. 

“*T know only one thing,’’ he said, looking at her very 
earnestly; ‘‘in art there is no place for mediocrity. One 
must be a great artist or be nothing. One must feel the divine 
fire — or ie 

** Sometimes I think I feel it,’’ she said. 

**T told you I was no judge,’’ he repeated. 

** At heart you despise the whole lot of us,’’ she broke out. 
** You are a Philistine through and through. You can appre- 
ciate success, but you cannot understand the steps that lead to 
success. You call us mediocrities because we are still learn- 
ing, because we are always tumbling to the ground like 
unfledged birds, because we must grope behind the masters 
before we can ever dare be ourselves.’’ 








DRAWN BY HARRISON FISHER 


— HE SAW HER SWING THE THING ROUND HER PRETTY 
HEAD AND DASH HER WORK TO FRAGMENTS 


‘*T am but a man of science,’’ he returned. ‘‘ I wastaught 
to abhor waste. I think there’s a use for every man and 
woman in the world; a better use, forgive me for saying it, 
than to paint bad pictures that nobody buys. The great 
artists! We are thankful for them. They are indeed the 
children of the Gods. But the poor artists, those with merely 
talent and not overmuch of that, the great army of the undis- 
tinguished —ah, Mademoiselle, they are the drones in our 
hive; they are the shirkers of society, whom, if I had my way, 
I would relentlessly put to work with pick and shovel.’’ 

‘* The fact is, you want everybody to build aqueducts.’’ 

‘** Frankly,’’ continued de Broussard, ‘‘ is there not in your 
America a better place for you than here? a better vocation 
than that of modeling misshapen rustics out of clay? a higher 
duty that you are violating every day you remain in France? 
Oh, Miss Van Zant, go back to your parents whose only child 
you are; go back to your own country that never needed more 
than now its best and noblest citizens; keep your little art for 
a distraction, but do not let it blind you to things more impor- 
tant and more peremptory.”’ 





Leslie began to drape the figures again with the sheets. 


** Don’t say another word,’’ she said, ‘‘ or, Monsieur de 
Broussard, I shall hate you.’’ 

After this, in their morning walks together, the subject of 
art was tacitly dropped. Leslie gave a good deal of thought, 
however, to what the engineer had said; and though rejecting 
the personal application she could not fail to see its justice in 
respect to many of her comrades. It did seem better to return 
at night with a colossal undertaking carried one step further 
toward completion than to bear, under one’s arm, a sticky 
sketch of undeniable demerit. Without being aware of it 
herself. she began to undergo a curious revulsion of mind. 
At night as they all sat about the /ad/e d’hédte she would find 
herself contrasting de Broussard’s face—the face of a man 
accustomed to power, to decision, to an ennobling responsi- 
bility——with the mild, more or less weak, altogether unau- 
thoritative countenances of her fellow-artists. The man of 
action appealed to the American in her; she felt an irresisti- 
ble affinity with the doer, and with it a growing contempt for 
the mere dreamer; and the engineer, in spite of his middle 
age, his graying temples, his big nose, became for her by 
degrees the most striking figure in theroom. Griswold, with 
his almost Greek features, Stanton, with 
his fine eyes and curly hair, Shayne, 
the athlete —they all seemed to pale in 
the half unconscious comparison she 
was now so constantly making. 

One Sunday morning, as Leslie and de 
Broussard happened to be drinking their 
coffee together in the arbor, he asked her 
if she would care to go to church with 
him. 

**Church!’’ she exclaimed. 

**It’s nothing very much,’’ 
‘No incense, no stained-glass windows, 
no music. Nothing, Mademoiselle, but 
rows of white cots with little helpless 
children lying in them.’’ 

“* A hospital! ’’ 

The engineer nodded. 

‘That is my church,’’ he said. 

**T don’t know that one could finda 
better,’’ said the girl, looking at him 
with curious intensity. 


he said. 


she cried. 


** Tenderness and compassion,’’ said 
de Broussard; ‘‘ those are the two great 
lessons.’’ 

** IT should be glad to go,’’ she said. 

She fully expected the engineer would 
engage an open carriage for their little 
adventure, and was surprised, as she ran 
downstairs after making some trifling 
alteration in her toilette, to find him 
holding open the door of the lumbering 
omnibus that made daily trips between 

_Morny and Fontainebleau. She con- 
cealed her disappointment, however, and 
squeezed in with him amid the peasant 
women and farmers that crowded the 
vehicle. It was a beautiful morning, 
and the road, after they reached the 
forest, afforded them on either side won- 
derful glimpses of woodland and rock 
which atoned in some measure for the 
discomfortof theomnibus. De Broussard, 
usually so reserved and silent, seemed 
quite a different man in that jovial com- 
pany of peasants. He joked; he paid 
compliments; he had a mock alterca- 
tion with the driver that convulsed every 
one. It became increasingly plain to 
Leslie that the engineer, however un- 
important at the painters’ table, was a 
very great personage indeed in the 
countryside itself; and it caused her a 
little pang to find she must needs divide 
her admiration for him with so many. 
Indeed, he had never seemed so charm- 
ing to her, never so gay, so engaging, so distinguished even, 

as in that crawling omnibus with all its homespun occupants 
hanging on his words. He held them up shamelessly for his 
sick children; he took eggs, butter, plums and pennies in- 
discriminately from them all ; he excelled in those little audac- 
ities that go to win the hearts of rude or common people, 

once even stopping the vehicle and calmly keeping every 
one waiting while he gathered an armful of ferns. 

When, at last, Leslie and he were dropped in the main street 
of Fontainebleau there was an affecting farewell all round. 
The lady with the eggs went six better than she had promised ; 
the driver brought up four sous from the reluctant depths of 
his trousers; the snuffy old gentleman in the stock and choco- 
late-colored coat, who had obdurately held out to the very 
end, produced, amid acclamation, a dead rabbit from a bag. 

‘This is not for the church,’’ explained the snuffy old 
gentleman, ‘‘ but for yourself, Mister the Engineer, to give 
according to the dictates of your noble and well-doing heart.’’ 

Laden down with ferns, bracken and contributions, de 
Broussard smilingly led Leslie into a patisserie where he laid 








out ten francs of his ownin cakes and candies. Then, calling 
a fiacre, they drove off together to the hospital of the 
Franciscan Sisters. 

Leslie had never been in a hospital before. She expected 
to see unpleasant sights; to be repelled and shocked at every 
turn; to have her nerves jangled and her heart tortured by 
scenes of suffering and pain. Instead, on the contrary, as she 
passed with de Broussard from bed to bed, down the long, 
white-walled, brilliantly sunny rooms, she was surprised to 
find most of the children happy and not particularly unlike 
the other little ones outside. There were some, of course, 
whose wan, wild, frightened faces brought the tears to her 
eyes; some, in splints or straps, or showing beneath the bed- 
clothes the outlines of mysterious frameworks that caused her 
to catch her breath as she stood beside them. But on the 
whole, deeply moved though she was, it was by a subtler 
emotion than the one she had counted on to feel. She was 
watching, not only the children, but her friend the engineer; 
and it was he, as much as the children, that evoked those 
singular sensations in her breast. The man’s gentleness and 
kindness; his memory for the names of all these little people; 
the winning, gracious, tender manner he had for them all, 
stirred her with an inexpressible admiration. 3 

‘* Monsieur,’’ said a little fellow, ‘‘ I have been waiting for 
you so long to ask about Ninette. They won’t tell me if she’s 
dead, Monsieur.’’ 

De Broussard looked up and caught the warning glance of 
the Sister. 

‘*No,”’ he said with his eyes shining. 
and I took her home to live with me.’’ 

‘*T am so content,’’ said the little boy, looking reproach- 
fully at the Sister. 

‘* When was it?’’ asked de Broussard, as they passed into 
a corridor. 

‘* Tuesday night, Monsieur.’’ 

** Did she suffer much?’’ 

‘* No, Monsieur.’’ 

“IT told you to send for me at the crisis.’’ 

‘* Ah, Monsieur, it was so sudden. She died holding the 
doll you gave her in her arms.’’ 

Outside the hospital gate they decided to walk through the 
forest and pick up a trap at Gaston’s. 

‘* Or possibly the omnibus on its return,’’ said de Broussard. 

Leslie laughed. 

‘*Omnibus!’’ she exclaimed. 
omnibus! ”’ 

‘*It would accord better with les convenances,’’ he said. 

**T never consider those things,’’ she returned. 

‘* Possibly not enough,’’ he said. 

“* Sometimes I can scarcely believe you are a Frenchman at 
all,’’ she observed. 

‘Why not?’’ he asked. . 

‘* Well, for one thing you are such a prig,’’ she said cruelly. 

‘** You think I neglect my opportunities, perhaps,’’ he said. 

** You are the only man I know that doesn’t admir¢ me,’’ 
she said. . 

**Oh, Mademoiselle!’’ he exclaimed; *‘ permit me to say 
you are mistaken.’’ 

‘* You say that for politeness,’’ she said. 

‘No, no!’’ he protested. 

‘Don’t you care for women?”’’ she asked. 
ever mean to marry?”’ 

‘* It’s a man’s duty to marry,’’ he returned. 

** Duty!’’ she cried scornfully. ‘‘ You are really intolera- 
bie with your duty, duty, duty! ”’ 

** At least I am not rude,’’ he said. 

‘* You mean I am,”’ she broke out. ‘‘ Well, you deserve it; 
you want humanizing; you need to be knocked off your 
pedestal and taught that you are only a poor mortal like the 
rest of us. Your salvation would be to fall desperately in 
love, and I only wish I might be there to clap my hands.”’ 

‘* Do you know, Mademoiselle,’’ he said, ‘‘ lam very much 
in love?”’ 

‘*T should never have suspected it,’’ she said. 

** But I am,’’ he said. 

She looked at him wistfully. 

“* Now clap your hands,’’ he said. 

““ No, Monsieur de Broussard,’’ she returned, ‘‘I like you 
well enough to feel —to feel just a little sorry.”’ 

‘‘ Why, you said just the contrary a moment ago,’’ he said. 

““ I meant in love with me,’’ she said smiling; ‘‘ not in love 
with somebody eise.’’ 

‘* It was you I meant,’’ he said simply. 

They walked on in silence. She drew imperceptibly closer 
to him, so that once or twice their hands touched. They were 
by this time in the forest, and the long, white, level road, over- 
hung by trees, was theirs alone. She waited with a suffo- 
cating impatience for him to speak; but the engineer, grave 
and preoccupied, moved steadily at her side without a word. 

At last, when they had covered perhaps a mile, he made 
some trivial remark about the hospital. 

Presently the conversation died away again. 

** Monsieur de Broussard,’’ she said, beginning again ina 
voice she tried hard to make calm and undisturbed, ‘‘ you 
have said either too much or too little.’’ 

** Too much,’’ he returned. ‘‘ Please forget it.’’ 


‘She grew well 


‘* No thank you—no more 


“* Don’t you 


** Of course you are the best judge of that,’’ she said. 
There was another prolonged silence. 





‘‘T suppose it’s unladylike and dreadful, and you’|l be per- 
fectly shocked and all that,’’ she said, ‘‘ but really, I cannot 
let the thing drop likethis. I cannot but feel a sort of impli- 
cation that I am not worthy of your—your regard, Monsieur 
de Broussard.”’ 

‘* That is it,’’ he said. ‘‘ You are not worthy.”’ 

For a moment she was stunned. 

‘* Please tell me in what way,’’ she asked, too deeply 
wounded to resent his words. 

‘“*Oh, Mademoiselle!’’ he exclaimed. 
ungracious a task.’’ 

‘* No, no,’’ she cried. ‘‘ You owe it to me to tell me; asa 
man of honor you must tell me; the worst criminal is at least 
told his crimes.”’ 

“‘It is scarcely my business to tell you yours,’’ said de 
Broussard. 

She caught his hand and held it in both her own. 

‘*Monsieur,’’ she said, ‘‘ you have no right to torment me; 
to hint at things I know nothing of; to condemn me without 
a word. Iam only a woman, but for once I will try and act 
like a man; I shall try and listen to you with patience; I 
shall try to defend myself from what I am sure must bea 
misconception.’’ 

** You put me in a cruel position,’’ he said. 

“*Cruel!’’ she cried out. ‘‘ What is mine then?”’ 

He made a gesture of despair. 

‘* I insist,’’ she said. 

‘* Mademoiselle,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘ it is now three months 
since we have known each other at the inn. During that 
time do you think I have not had many opportunities of 
watching your conduct—and watching it all the more nar- 
rowly as a man whose heart was very deeply engaged?’’ 

“* Engaged, fiddlesticks,’’ she interrupted. 

“* You are, to put it brutally,’’ continued de Broussard, ‘‘a 
flirt and a coquette. Not a man comes but you try to dazzle 
him; not a man comes but you are displeased if he is not 
instantly at your feet. You misuse your beauty and shame 
your delicacy and refinement by those indiscriminate affairs. 
You are unworthy of the affection of a straightforward and 
honorable man, and I count it a great misfortune to myself to 
have met and loved you.”’ 

Leslie listened with scarlet cheeks to this indictment of her 
conduct. Her softer mood gave way to a furious anger. 
Affronted to the quick, humiliated, degraded in her own eyes 
by these unexpected accusations, she scorned to make the 
least reply or to attempt in any way todefend herself. With 
her head in the air and her heart beating until it almost burst 
she maintained an unbroken silence, while de Broussard, the 
picture of dejection, kept step beside her and stared hope- 
lessly before him. In this manner, without so much as a 
single word passing between them, they walked the three 
miles that divided them from Morny, and arrived at last at 
the inn, where with a stiff bow on either side they separated, 
each in the belief that it was for ever. 

They were not, as it appeared later, the only ones of the 
inn company who had been fated that day to undergo unusual 
experiences. Griswold, Haldane, Cooper and Stanton, put- 
ting in the afternoon at Nemours, thought to move public 
opinion in the right direction by staggering arm in arm down 
the main street shouting ‘‘ Vive Dreyfus /’’ at the top of their 
voices. The effect of this on Nemours was unprecedented. 
Its infuriated citizens, hurrying out of restaurants and dras- 
series, and bearing the nearest weapons that came to hand, a 
carafe, a chair, a broom-handle or the nearest bottle, pro- 
ceeded to engulf the painters in a mob so resentful and fero- 
cious that it took the entire police force, reinforced by the 
pompiers, to restore the merest semblance of order. Even 
then, so volcanic was the temper of the populace that the 
painters were immured in a whitewashed dungeon for several 
hours, and had their hurts dressed by the municipal surgeon 
while their names, chest-measurements, nationality, length 
of noses, height, width between the eyes, color of complexion, 
shape of chin, weight and moles (if any) were entered in a 
Bertillon register, while all Nemours beat against the bars 
and shouted for their blood. At dusk they were ingloriously 
returned under escort to tell at the dinner-table the story of 
their wrongs, and to show, amidst universal sympathy, the 
bandaged wounds so honorably won in the cause of justice. 

At first, out of deference for de Broussard, the four heroes 
showed some moderation in their remarks. Cooper went 
so far as to admit the possible unwisdom of their action, and 
with his eyes on the engineer paid a perfunctory compliment 
to the exertions of the police. But as the dinner pro- 
ceeded and bottles began to empty the matter began to assume 
an international importance, and the French in general were 
unsparingly abused. Fleets were talked of; the days of ’70 
were gloatingly recalled; there were threats of outraged 
Ambassadors leaving their outraged posts. 

‘* France! ’’ vociferated Griswold, in the voice of a bull. 
‘France: a nation of cowards! France: a nation of degen- 
erates! France: cankered with corruption, sapped with 
habsinthe, perishing in the throes of hinfamous vices! 
France: bad heart, bad books, bad plays, bad women! There 
in four words is this pariah of the nations, where one cannot 
so much as cry Vive Dreyfus in a market town without caus- 
ing a bloody revolution! ’’ 

Griswold wiped his black eye with his napkin, swallowed 
another glass of wine, and continued: 


‘‘Spare me so 
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‘* Did you ever know a Frenchman who was half-way hon- 
est? Did you ever know a Frenchwoman Pr 

Before he could finish de Broussard rose quietly from his 
chair and rapped warningly with his hand against the table. 
There was an instant silence. Griswold, tipsy and defiant, 
glared at the engineer, and squared his brawny shoulders. 

‘* Monsieur Griswold,’’ said de Broussard, coolly and 
softly; ‘‘ might I remind you there is a Frenchman sitting in 
your midst? ”’ 

‘‘ Well, it’s the truth,’’ Griswold blurted out. 

‘Will you not, then, withdraw those very offensive remarks 
about my country?’’ demanded the engineer. 

‘*No,”’ said Griswold. 

‘* Nor apologize? ’’ continued de Broussard. 

‘* No bloody fear,’’ said Griswold. 

De Broussard looked about the table. 

‘*T have been among you here for nearly three months,’’ he 
said, addressing the whole company. ‘‘I cannot recall that 
I have ever been neglectful or at fault in any of the petty 
amenities of intercourse; I have always comported myself, | 
believe, as befits a gentleman and a man of honor; I think no 
one, not even Mr. Griswold, could accuse me of an undue 
readiness to take offense.’’ 

He stopped, looked round the table again and waited 
apparently for an anwser. 

‘* Of course I cannot remain here,’’ he went on, ‘‘ if there 
are not some of you to take my part; if there are not some to 
ask me toremain; if there are not some to accord the expres- 
sion of regret that Mr. Griswold withholds.’’ 

His eyes rested on Leslie’s face. 

‘* Have I not a single friend here?’’ he asked with a curi- 
ous break in his voice. 

Leslie made no sign as her glance met his in a prolonged 
stare, her beautiful face betraying nothing but disdain, 
and wearing an expression at once mocking and contempt- 
uous. 

‘*T thought at least there might be one,’’ said the engineer. 

At this moment little Miss Tessle, a plain, shy, middle- 
aged animal-painter who sat next to Leslie, and who had been 
fidgeting and turning in her seat, suddenly attempted to rise 
and speak. Even as she did so Leslie caught her round the 
waist and forced her hack. 

““Sit down!’’ she exclaimed in a voice clearly audible 
round the entire table. ‘‘ Sit down, I tell you. We don’t 
want the Frenchman here! ’’ 

De Broussard changed color, laid down his napkin, pushed 
his chair to one side and left the room. 

This was his last appearance in the big salle-a-manger. 
After that night he took his meals apart in a little room open- 
ing off the courtyard, where sometimes Leslie would catch a 
glimpse of him sitting solitary with a book or an open port- 
folio of engineering plans. She cut Griswold dead and 
never spoke to him again, going back, with a kind of pas- 
sionate exaltation, to a life almost as lonely as de Broussard’s 
own. Her group, under the influence of a redoubled activity, 
began at last to approach completion; and she found in this 
feverish devotion to her work a solace for the unacknowledged 
ache in her heart. The group, too, seemed to be better than 
she had ever hoped to make it; she felt by fine degrees that 
sense of power which is the most exquisite sensation of the 
creative artist; she would even forget de Broussard for a 
whole morning at a time as she stood in her blouse before 
the wet clay, glowing with inner fires. 

As formerly, she took her early walks before the household 
was astir or rowed by herself on the placid river. Again and 
again, with shy precautions against a rencounter, she would 
appproach, the aqueduct by lanes or meadow paths, and 
watch from afar, with a strange jealousy, the course of its 
animated progress. It was now wholly spanned, and the great 
spidery fabric of steel and stone, rising above the busy dis- 
order at its feet, was undergoing the secondary and conclud- 
ing stages of construction. From the vantage of an over- 
looking hill Leslie would often see the engineer on his 
round of inspection as he trod the scaffoldings with the 
fearlessness of aseaman. She would crush herself down in 
the deep, damp grass with a childish fear that he might detect 
her presence, and would wait in agony until he had descended 
again into safety. Then, giving him a long start, she would 
follow him back to the inn, flushed with shame and vowing 
that at any cost she would drive the thought of him from her 
head. 

One evening as she happened to pass his door after dinner 
she was surprised to see him sitting at table with a stranger. 
She went at once to Madame Siron and was told that de 
Broussard was ordered away to an important Government 
commission in Madagascar. It was an affair of so urgent a 
nature that he was leaving Morny on the morrow and resign- 
ing the aqueduct to Monsieur Clut, the newcomer. 

Madagascar! 

‘* Mademoiselle is pale,’’ said the old woman. 

‘*A headache, that is all,’’ said Leslie. Then she went 
upstairs, locked the door and cried herself to sleep. 

It was a little after seven o’clock as she descended the 
dark stair and found herself in the village street. She crossed 
the bridge half way, and leaning over the parapet gazed down 
at the eddying current below the arches. She was inthe throes 
of all sorts of indecisions; even her pride, the strongest rock 

(Concluded on Page 13) 


























By ALISTER 


F YOU will take station any Sunday evening about the 
| dinner hour on a certain Fifth Avenue corner, where 
there is an extremely fashionable restaurant, you will see 
draw up to the curb a brougham, which for sheer elegance 
outclasses anything in New York. Evenif you know nothing 
about broughams, you will have no difficulty in fixing on this 
specimen as a gem of its kind. Its lines are perfect, and 
show the artist in every sweep and curve. Its panels glisten 
like mirrors and on them are crested monograms which might 
indicate the owner to bea Duke. The trimmings are of gold. 
I have it on the authority of an expert that the hand-wrought 
lamps alone represent an expenditure of not less than two 
thousand dollars. The brougham is drawn by a pair of bays 
whose every motion shows them to be of the highest blooded 
stock. They carry their harness as though it were built of 
satin ribbons and flower wreaths. On the box sit a coachman 
and groom who have “ England’’ stamped all over them. 
Anything more superbly erect, anything more perfect than 
the fit of their liveries, has never been seen. 

An obsequious flunky throws open the door, the footman is 
down and stands at attention, and the couple inside alight. 
The man comes first. He is in full evening regalia, and the 
fit and set of his clothes indicate that they are the product of a 

“master tailor. But the man looks grotesque and out of place. 

Over a face as hard as rocks a heavy mass of thick hair 
lies plastered just as close to the head as a liberal supply of 
hair oil can make it. His forehead is about two inches high, 
and under a pair of bushy eyebrows glisten two cunning, 
small, piglike eyes. A huge coal-black mustache is curled 
away fiercely from a coarse, sensual mouth. His lower jaw 
hangs like a prize-fighter’s. His figure is short and squat, 
and of the generous proportions generally given by artists in 
the comic papers to the tough politician. His hands are as 
big as hams, and as they dangle at his sides, encased in white 
gloves, it seems as though their weight must pull the arms 
out of their sockets. 


The Wife of the Grotesque Millionaire 


Encased from head to foot in a carriage robe that must have 
cost several thousand dollars, there comes into view behind 
this man a woman who is his fit mate. Her hair is dressed 
in the latest fashion and her face is painted and powdered 
until not a fleck of the original skin is to be seen. But, for 
all the work of the decorators, slfe stands revealed a specimen 
of humanity as common and homely as one could hope to 
find. She, too, suggests the pig about the eyes. Her cheeks 
hang flabby and heavy, and later, when, inside the dining- 
room, she throws aside her wrap, her low-cut gown shows a 
pair of arms like a washerwoman’s. Small, dumpy, fat, 
shapeless, despite all her lacing, hung about with great clus- 
ters of diamonds and other jewels, her fingers covered with 
rings, she looks like a caricature. 

A few years ago, comparatively, he was a saloon-keeper. 
To-day he is a shining type of the ‘‘ New Rich’’ element in 
New York. True, both he and his wife are pronounced types, 
even in this element. But they do not stand alone by any 
manner of means. In the course of an evening’s stroll about 
the principal resorts one may find quite a number of couples 
who are almost if not quite as grotesque. This particular 
couple, however, are the most conspicuous because their 
wealth is the greatest and their expenditures the most lavish. 
It is commonly reported that the man is worth ten million 
dollars, practically all cf it made in the last twenty years. 


The Saloon:Keeper Who Made Ten Millions 


His history is instructive as to the possibilities that exist in 
the metropolis for acquiring wealth. His saloon was in the 
Harlem district, which took on a great boom when the ele- 
vated roads were completed. Next door to his place a spec- 
ulative contractor had bought a dozen lots and on them had 
proceeded to erect modern flats on a building loan. When 
they were finished he found that he had anticipated condi- 
tions somewhat. The people had begun to go uptown with 
the elevated, but they did not come with such rapidity as the 
interest on the loan demanded. He therefore failed, and 
the flats were sold under foreclosure. The saloon-keeper 
bought them in at a bargain, and the tide having by that time 
turned the block proved a rare investment. This stimu- 
lated him to go into the building business on his own account, 
and he did it with such success that in the course of a few 
years he owned or controlled whole acres of highly improved 
property. From uptown operations he went into real estate 
in the Wall Street district, and to-day owns several of the 
most important office buildings in that neighborhood. 


Everything he touched prospered under his hands, and he 
occupies a mansion in one of the fashionable side streets off 
Fifth Avenue, which is in thorough keeping with the size of 
his fortune. 
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The New Rich of New York 
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The gyrations and struggles of these ‘‘ New 
Rich’’ are one of the interesting things in ¢ 
New York these days. If a Thackeray or a 
Dickens could only be found to do them 
justice some interesting literature could be 
made. Fortunately, the great majority of 
the people who have made money in the me- 
tropolis are good, common-sense Americans, 
and make no effort to ape what is known as 
the ‘‘ smart set.’’ They realize that this set, 
‘the 400,’’ ison the whole a very useless and 
idle and silly institution. Though its mem- 
bers are undoubtedly well-bred 
and polished, and though there 
are some among them who are 
distinctly able men, the majority 
of the ‘‘ smartset’’ are a lot of 
butterflies whose ambitions are 
so small and trivial that people 
of character and serious purpose 
are very well content to leave 
them alone. None of the really 
important men in the metropolis 
are to be found in ‘‘ the 400,’’ 
and their women-folk take no 
part in the social wars that are 
forever furnishing black head- 
lines for the ‘* yellow journals.’’ 
But for a certain class of people 
who come from humble circum- 
stances into wealth the ‘‘ smart 
set’’ embodies everything in life 
really worth living for. Denied 
admission to the charmed circle, they get as near the outer edge 
as possible, and the result is sometimes almost pathetic. 
Two or three years ago ‘‘ the 400’’ took it into their heads 
to dine out on Sunday nights. Three or four resorts were 
selected by them, and here every Sunday evening the men 
and women of the elect might be seen eating their dinners in 
state. Of course, the society reporters made much copy of 
this new departure, and straightway every man and woman 
who had the price and who was ambitious to be thought in 
‘** society ’’ stopped eating at home and went to the restau- 
rants. The ‘‘ New Rich”’ were in evidence everywhere, rub- 
bing elbows with the ‘‘ real things.’’ It was not long, how- 
ever, before the ‘‘ real things’’ grew tired of this intermixing. 
Almost as suddenly as they had taken to dining out in public 
they dropped the custom, and to-day hardly one of them may 
be seen on Sundays in the resorts they used to frequent. 
But their imitators have kept to the habit. 


The Easter Parade and First Nights 


Another point of contact which used to exist between the 
socially ambitious and the socially successful, which has 
recently been broken, is the Fifth Avenue Easter parade. 
For many years it was the custom of those who were really 
**it’’ to don their very best gowns for church on Easter 
morning, and, after services, arrayed like Solomon in all his 
glory, to parade on the Avenue as far as Fifty-ninth Street. 
When the great money-making era began in New York this 
procession was gradually swelled, until, on any fine Easter 
morning, you could see Mr. and Mrs. Knickerbocker, who 
had ancestors and who were social arbiters, cheek by jowl 
with Mr. and Mrs. McGinnis and the Misses McGinnis, 
newly out of a Harlem flat. And the McGinnis make-up 
was often so clever that it was only the expert who could pick 
out the Knickerbockers. When the newspapers took to mak- 
ing snapshots of the fashion parade, the lens naturally caught 
alike the blue blood and the red, and it became so trying to 
the blue-blood nerves to see themselves pictured on Easter 
Monday with such plebeian neighbors that the Knicker- 
bockers gradually withdrew. This change has not as yet 
penetrated to the mind of the ‘‘ New Rich’’ element, which 
is not particularly quick-witted, and they turned out as 
numerously as ever this year, and as gorgeously attired. 

‘* First nights,’’ too, serve as a rallying point for these 
foolish people. There was a time, and not so long ago, when 
at any important first night at a big theatre you were certain 
to find all the prominent people in the society element. As 
soon as this fact impressed itself firmly on the mind of the 
‘New Rich,’’ they, too, went in for “ first nights.’’ Later, 
there was added what is known as the “‘ flash element,’’ the 
peculiar strata in metropolitan society which has all the 
vagaries and ambitions of the ‘‘ New Rich’’ without their 
money. These two classes became so numerous that they 
generally made up most of the house. They became such a 
nuisance that they crowded out everybody else. 

Unless one had the space of several fat volumes it would be 
impossible to do the different striking types of the ‘‘ New 





RIDING ABOUT TOWN IN STYLE 


Rich’’ and their peculiarities even partial justice. As it is, 
a few of the more interesting must suffice. Wall Street has 
furnished some of the choicest specimens. A dozen or fifteen 
years ago there was a hard-working man of about thirty 
who had made a good place for himself as a traveling saies- 
man for a wholesale clothing house. In one of his journeys 
he met in the smoking compartment of the Pullman the senior 
partner of a well-known banking and brokerage firm in the 
financial district. It was a long run from Chicago to New 
York, the weather was nasty and the travelers were 
The drummer had a great fund of anecdote, and as it was 
part of his business to be a good story-telier he managed to 
put these anecdotes out in a very interesting manner. The 
banker put him down as a mighty bright, entertaining fellow, 
and became so much impressed with him that he offered him 
a position as outside man—* capper,’’ as the brokers flip- 
pantly call it. It is the ‘‘ capper’s’’ business to go out and 
make friends and bring in customers who have money to put 
into stock speculation. 

The ex-traveling man was a success from the start, and 
within a few years had built up such a good line of ‘* friend- 
ship’’ that he concluded to go into business for himself. He 
induced one of the customers whom he had brought to the 
house to put up the necessary capital. A seat on the Stock 
Exchange was purchased and the firm opened up business. 
From the start it was successful. The ex-drummer was 
shrewd, pushing, persevering. The qualities that had made 
him a success on the road stood him in good stead in the 
Street. 

Better still, he got in touch with “‘ inside’’ information of 
real worth, a very rare article in Wall Street, and on the 
strength of this he played the market on his own account 
to such good purpose that he piled up, in a comparatively 
few years, a large fortune; how much, nobody really knows. 

Now he has a town house, several country houses, and an 
income which enables him to keep them all up in the most 
expensive style. He and his wife, a large, rather handsome 
woman of striking appearance, who knows enough to keep 
her mouth shut most of the time, have started a systematic 
campaign to break into society. It is prophesied that, given 
ten years more, they will succeed, though they are handi- 
capped by their loud, showy manners. Most of the Wall 
Street men are content to travel up and down town in the 
elevated, or in one of the ordinary cabs or hansoms that are 
to be picked up in the district. But this man never deigns to 
travel except in state. He comes down to his place of busi- 
ness in a carriage and pair that cost a fortune 

It isa peculiarity of the typical nouveau riche that as soon as 
he lands on ‘‘ Easy Street’’ he makes it his business to come 
out strong in the carriage line. To many people there seems 
to be something tremendously fascinating in riding about 
town in style. Years of jogging along in street cars and 
cheap cabs seem to make them hunger for soft cushions and 
high-stepping steeds, for gorgeous box panels and driver and 
footman in livery. Any fine day in Central Park hundreds 
of these people may be seen during the driving-hour in the 
evening, or on Sundays during the early afternoon. 


few 
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PART il 
HE Virginian walked in the open air with thoughts dis- 
sf turbed. ‘‘I am of two minds about one thing,’’ he 
said to himself uneasily. 

Gossip ran in advance of him, but as he came by the talk 
fell away until he had passed. Then they looked after him, 
and their words again rose audibly. Thus everywhere a 
little eddy of silence accompanied his steps. 

‘It don’t trouble him much,’’ one said, having read noth- 
ing in the Virginian’s face. 

‘It may trouble his girl some,’’ said another. 

‘“ She'll not know,’’ said a third, *‘ until it’s all over.’’ 

“* He’ll not tell her?’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t. It’s no woman’s business.’ 

‘* Maybe that’s so. Well, it would have suited me to have 
Trampas die sooner.’ 

‘‘How would it suit you to have him live longer?”’ 
inquired a member of the opposite faction, suspected of 
being himself a cattle thief. 

** I could answer your question if I had other folks’ calves 
I wanted to brand.’’ This raised both a laugh and a silence. 

Thus the town talked, filling in the time before sunset. 

The Virginian, still walking aloof in the open air, paused 
at the edge of the town. ‘‘I’d sooner have a sickness than 
be undecided this way,’’ he said; and he looked up and 
down. Thena grim smile came at his own expense. ‘‘ 1 
reckon it would make me sick — but there’s not time.’’ 

Over there in the hotel sat his sweetheart, alone, away 
from her mother, her friends, her home, waiting his return, 
knowing nothing. He looked into the West. Between the 
sun and the bright ridges of the mountains was still a space 
of sky; but the shadow from the mountains’ feet had drawn 
half-way toward the town. ‘‘ About forty minutes more,’’ 
he said aloud. ‘* She has been raised so different!’’ And 
he sighed as he turned back. As he went slowly, he did 
not know how great was his own unhappiness. ‘‘ She has 
been raised so different!’’ he said again. 

Opposite the post-office the Bishop of Wyoming met him 
and greeted him. His lonely heart throbbed at the warm, 
firm grasp of his friend’s hand. The Bishop saw his eyes 
glow suddenly, as if tears were close. But none came, and 
no word more open than “‘ I’m glad to see you.”’ 

But gossip had reached the Bishop, and he was sorely 
troubled also. ‘‘ What is all this?’’ said he, coming straight 
to it. 

The Virginian looked at the clergyman frankly. ‘‘ Yu’ 
know just as much about it as I do,’’ he said. ‘‘ And I’ll 
tell yu’ anything yu’ ask.’’ 

““ Have you told Miss Wood?’’ inquired the Bishop. 

The eyes of the bridegroom fell, and the Bishop’s face grew 
at once more keen and more troubled. Then the bridegroom 
raised his eyes again, and the Bishop almost loved him. He 
touched his arm, like a brother. ‘‘ This is hard luck,’’ he 
said. 


’ 


Editor's Note — This twe-part story was begun in The Saturday 


Evening Post of last week. 





—AND HE REPLIED 


The bridegroom could scarce keep his voice steady. ‘‘I 
want to do right to-day more than any day I have ever 
lived,’’ said he. 

‘* Then go and tell her at once.’’ 

“It will just do nothing but scare her.’’ 

** Go and tell her at once.’’ 

““T expected you was going to tell me to run away from 
Trampas. I can’t do that, yu’ know.”’ 

The Bishop did know! Never before in all his wilderness 
work had he faced such athing. He knew that Trampas was 
an evil in the country, and that the Virginian was a good. 
He knew that the cattle thieves—the rustlers—were gain- 
ing in numbers and audacity; that they led many weak young 
fellows to ruin; that they elected their men to office and con- 
trolled juries; that they were a staring menace to Wyoming. 
His heart was with the Virginian. But there was his 
Gospel, that he preached and believed and tried to live. 
He stood looking at the ground and drawing a finger along 
his eyebrow. 

““Am I right,’’ he now slowly asked, ‘‘in believing that 
you think I am a sincere man?”’ 

**T don’t believe anything about it. I know it.’ 

“*T should run away from Trampas,’’ said the Bishop. 

‘* That ain’t quite fair, seh! We all understand you have 
got to do the things you tell other folks todo. And you do 
them, seh! Yu’ never talk like anything but a man, and 
yu’ never set yourself above others. You can saddle your 
own hawss. And I saw yu’ walk unarmed into that White 
River excitement when those two other parsons was a-foggin’ 
and a-fannin’ for their own safety. D. n scoundrels! ’’ 

The Bishop instantly rebuked such language about brothers 
of his cloth, even though he disapproved both of them and 
their doctrines. ‘‘ Every one may be an instrument of 
Providence,’’ he concluded. 

“Well,” said the Virginian, ‘‘ if that is so, then Providence 
makes use of instruments I’d not touch with a ten-foot pole. 
Now, if you was me, seh, and not a Bishop, would you run 
away from Trampas?’’ 

‘* That’s not quite fair, either! ’’ exclaimed the Bishop with 
asmile. ‘‘ Because you are asking me to take another man’s 
convictions and yet remain myself.’’ 

“Yes, seh, I am. That’s so. That don’t get at it. I 
reckon you and me can’t get at it.’’ 

‘*If the Bible,’’ said the Bishop, ‘‘ which I believe to be 
God’s Word, were anything to you ” 

** It is something to me, seh; I have found fine truths in it.’’ 

““* Thou shalt not kill,’’’ quoted the Bishop. ‘‘ That is 
plain.’’ 

The Virginian took his turn at smiling. ‘‘ Mighty plain to 
me, seh. Make it plain to Trampas, and there’ll be no 
killin’. We can’t get at it that way.’’ 

Once more the Bishop quoted earnestly, ‘‘‘ Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.’ ”’ 

‘“ How about instruments of Providence, seh? Why, we 
can’t get at it that way! If you start usin’ the Bible that 
way it will mix you up mighty quick, seh.”’ 











By Owen Wister 


Author of ‘Superstition Trail’’ 


‘* My friend,’’ the Bishop urged, and all his good, warm 
heart was in it—‘‘ my dear fellow— go away for the one 
night! He’ll change his mind.’’ 

The Virginian shook his head. ‘‘ He cannot change 
his word, seh. Or, at least, I must stay around till he 
does. Why, I have given him the say-so! He’s got the 
choice. Most men would not have took what I took from 
him in the saloon. Why don’t yu’ ask him to leave town?” 

The good Bishop was at a standstill. Of all kicking 
against the pricks, none is so hard as this kick of a profess- 
ing Christian against the whole instinct of human man. 

‘But you have helped me some,’’ said the Virginian. 
“‘T will go and tell her. If I think it will be good for 
her, I will tell her.’’ 

The Bishop thought that he saw one last chance to move 
him. 

‘* You’re twenty-nine,’’ he began. 

‘* And a little over,’’ said the Virginian. 

** And you were fourteen when you ran away from your 
family.” 

““Well—I was weary, yu’ know, of havin’ elder brothers 
lay down my law night and mawnin’.’”’ 

“Yes, 1 know. So that your life has been your own for 
fifteen years. But it is not your own now. You have 
given it to a woman.”’ 

““Yes, I have given it to her. But my life’s not the 
whole of me. I’d give her twice my life—fifty—a thou- 
sand of ’em. But I can’t give her—her nor anybody in 
Heaven or earth—I can’t give my—my—— We’ll never 
get at it, seh! There’s no good in words. Good-by!”’ 

The Virginian wrung the Bishop’s hand and left him. 
** God bless him!’’ said the Bishop; ‘‘ God bless him! ”’ 


The Virginian unlocked the room in the hotel where he 
kept stored his tent, his blankets, his pack-saddles, and his 
many accoutrements for the bridal journey in the mountains. 
Out of the window he saw those mountains blue in shadow: 
but some cottonwoods, distant in the flat between, were still 
bright green in the sun. From among his possessions he 
took quickly a pistol, wiping and loading it. Then from its 
holster he removed the pistol which he had tried and made 
sure of in the morning. This, according to his wont when 
going into a risk, he shoved between his trousers and his 
shirt in front. The untried weapon he placed in the holster, 
letting it hang visibly at his hip. He glanced out of the win- 
dow again and saw the mountains of the same deep blue. 
But the cottonwoods were no longer in the sunlight. The 
shadow had come past them, nearer the town; for fifteen of 
the forty minutes were gone. ‘‘ The Bishop is wrong,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ There is no sense in telling her.’’ And he turned 
to the door just as she came to it herself. 

““Oh!”’ she cried out at once, and rushed to him. 

He swore as he held her close. ‘‘ The fools!’’ he said; 
“the fools! ’’ 

“It has been so frightful waiting for you! ’’ said she, lean- 
ing her head against him. 

** Who had to tell you this?’’ he demanded. 

“*T don’t know. Somebody just came and said it.’’ 


‘‘ This is mean luck,’’ he murmured, patting her. ‘‘ This 
is mean luck.’’ 
She went on: ‘‘I wanted to run out and find you. But I 


didn’t! I didn’t! I stayed quiet in my room till they said 
you had come back!’’ 

“It is mean luck. 

‘* How could you be so long?’’ she asked. 
I’ve got you now. It is over.”’ . 

Anger and sorrow filled him. 
fool would tell you,’’ he said. 

“It’s allover. Never mind.’’ 
hold of him. Then she let him go. 
she said. ‘‘ What now?’’ * 

‘‘Now?’’ he answered. ‘‘ Nothing now.’’ 

She looked at hira without understanding. 

‘I know it is a heap worse for you,’’ he pursued, speaking 
slowly. ‘‘ I knew it would be.’’ 

‘* But it is over!’’ she exclaimed again. 

He did not understand her now. He kissed her. ‘‘ Did 
you think it was over?’’ he said simply. ‘‘ There is some 
waiting still before us. I wish you did not have to wait 
alone. But it will not be long.’’ He was looking down, and 
did not see the happiness grow chilled upon her face and 
then fade into bewildered fear. ‘‘ I did my best,’’ he went 
on. ‘‘I think I did. I know I tried. I let him say to me 
before them all what no man has ever said, or ever will 
again. I kept thinking hard of you—with all my might! 
Or I reckon I’d have killed him right there. And I gave 


Mighty mean,’’ he repeated. 
““ Never mind! 


“TIT might have known some 


Her arms tightened their 
‘* What shal! we do?”’ 















him a show to change his mind. I gave it to him twice; I 
spoke as quiet as I am speaking to you now. But he stood to 
it. And I expect he knows he went too far in the hearing of 
others to go back on his threat. He will have to go onto 
the finish now.’’ 

‘** The finish? ’’ she echoed, almost voiceless. 

““ Yes,’’ he answered very gently. 

Her dilated eyes were fixed upon him. 
could scarce form utterance — ‘‘ but you?’’ 

‘* IT have got myself ready,’’ he said. ‘* Did you think— 
why, what did you think? ’”’ 

She recoiled a step. ‘‘ What are you going——’’ She 
put her two hands to her head. ‘‘O God!’’ she almost 
shrieked, ‘‘ you are going ’” He made a step, and would 
have put his arm around her; but she backed against the 
wall, staring speechless at him. 

‘*T am not going to let him shoot me,’’ he said quietly. 

‘You mean— you mean— but you can come away!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘ It’s not too late yet. You can take yourself out of 
his reach. Everybody knows that you are brave. What is 
he to you? You can leave him in this place. I'll go with 
you anywhere. To any house, to the mountains, to anywhere 
away! We’ll leave this horrible place together, and— and— 
Oh, won’t you listen to me?’’ She stretched her hands to 
him. ‘‘ Won’t you listen?’’ 

He took her hands. ‘‘I must stay here.’’ 

Her hands clung to his. ‘‘ No, no, no. There’s some- 
thing else. There’s something better than shedding blood in 
cold blogd. Only think what it means! Only 
think of having to remember such a thing! 
Why, it’s what they hang people for! It’s 
murder!”’ 

He droppéd her hands. 
that name,’’ he said sternly. 

‘When there was the choice!’’ she said, 
half to herself, like a person stunned and 
speaking to the air. ‘‘ To get ready for it 
when you have the choice! ”’ 

‘‘He did the choosing,’’ answered the 
Virginian. ‘‘Listento me. Are you listen- 
ing?’’ he asked, for her gaze was dull. ‘‘I 
work hyeh. I belong hyeh. It’s my life. If 
folks came to think I was a coward “es 

“Who would think you were a coward?’’ 

‘‘ Everybody. My friends would be sorry 
and ashamed, and my enemies would walk 
around saying they had always said so. I 
could not hold up my head again among 
enemies or friends.’’ 

‘* When it was explained—— ”’ 

‘* There’d be nothing to explain. There’d 
just be the fact.’’ He was nearly angry. 

‘“There is a higher courage than fear of 
outside opinion,’’ said the New England girl. 

Her Southern lover looked at her. ‘‘Cert’nly 
there is. That’s what I’m showing in going 
against yours.’’ 

‘* But if you know that you are brave, and 
if I know that you are brave, oh, my dear, 
my dear! what difference does the world 
make? How much higher courage to go 
your own course ” 

‘*T am going my own course! ’’ he broke in. 
““Can’t yu’ see how it must be about a man ? 
It’s not for their benefit, friends or enemies, 
that I have got this thing to do. If any man 
happened to say I was a thief, and I heard 
about it, would I let him go on spreadin’ 
such a thing of me? Don’t I owe my own 
honesty something better than that ? Would 
I sit down in a corner rubbin’ my honesty 
and whisperin’ to it, ‘ There! there! I know 
you ain’t a thief’? No, seh! Not a little 
bit! What men say about my nature is not 
just merely an outside thing. For the fact 
that I let ’em keep on sayin’ it is a proof I 
don’t value my, nature enough to shield it 
from their slander and give them their pun- 
ishment. And that’s being a poor sort of a 
jay! Can’t yu’ see how it must be about a 
man?’’ he repeated. 

“*T cannot,’’ she answered in a voice that 
scarcely seemed her own. ‘‘If I ought to, I cannot. To shed 
blood in cold blood! When I heard about that last fall— 
about the killing of those cattle thieves—I kept saying to 
myself, ‘Hehad to do it. It was a public duty.’ And lying 
sleepless I got used to Wyoming being different from Vermont. 
But this’? —she gave a shudder—‘‘ when I think of to- 
morrow, of you and me, and of If you do this, there can 
be no to-morrow for you and me.”’ 

At these words he turned white. 

‘Do you mean—— ?’’ he asked; and could go no further. 

Nor could she answer him, but turned her head away. 

“‘ This would be the end?’’ he asked. 

Her head faintly moved to signify yes. 

He stood still, his hand shaking a little. 


‘* But ’’—she 








“Don’t call it 











‘Will you look 
She did not 


at me and say that?’’ he murmured at length. 
move. 


‘*Can you do it?’’ he said. 


His sweetness made her turn, but could not pierce her 
frozen resolve. She gazed at him across the great Cistance 
of her despair. 

“* Then it is really so?’’ he said. 

Her lips tried to form words, but failed. 

He looked out of the window and saw nothing but shadow. 
The blue of the mountains had now become a deep purple. 
Suddenly his hand closed hard. 

“* Good-by, then,’’ he said. 

At that word she was at his feet, clutching him. 
my sake,’’ she begged him. ‘‘ For my sake!’’ 

A tremble passed through his frame. She felt his legs 
shake as she held them, and looking up she saw that his 
eyes were closed with misery. Then he opened them, and 
in their steady look she read her answer. He unclasped her 
hands from holding him, and raised her to her feet. 

‘*T have no right to kiss you any more,’’ he said. And 
then, before his desire could break him down from this, he 
was gone, and she was alone. 

She did not fall or totter, but stood motionless. And next 
—it seemed a moment and it seemed eternity —she heard in 
the distance a shot, and then two more. Out of the window 
she saw people beginning to run. At that she turned and 
fled to her room, and flung herself face downward upon the 
floor. 


‘* For 


Trampas had departed into solitude from the saloon, leav- 
ing behind him his ud/imatum. His loud and public threat 





—HE FOUND HER IN HIS ARMS 


was town knowledge already — would very likely be county 
knowledge to-night. Riders would take it with them to 
entertain distant cabins up the river and down the river; and 
by dark the stage would go South with the news of it—and 
the news of its outcome. For everything would be over by 
dark. After five years, here was the end coming; coming 
before dark. Trampas had got up this morning with no such 
thought. It seemed very strange to look back upon the 
morning; it lay so distant, so irrevocable. And he thought 
of how he had eaten his breakfast. How would he eat his 
supper? For supper would come afterward. Some people 
were eating theirs now with nothing like this before them. 
His heart ached and grew cold to think of them, easy and 
comfortable with plates and cups of coffee. 

He looked at the mountains, and saw the sun above their 
ridges and the shadow coming from their feet. And there, 
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close behind him, was the morning he could never go back 
to. He could see it clearly; his thoughts reached out like 
arms to touch it once more and be in it again. The night 
that was coming he could not see; and his eyes and his 
thoughts shrank from it. He had given his enemy until sun- 
down. He could not trace the path which had led him to 
this. He remembered their first meeting, five years back, 
in Medicine Bow, and the words which at once began his 
hate. No, it was before any words; it was the first encoun 
ter of their eyes. For out of the eyes of every stranger looks 
either a friend or an enemy, waiting to be known. But how 
had five years of hate come to play him such a trick, sud- 
denly, to-day? Since last autumn he had meant sometime 
to get even with this man, who seemed to stand at every turn 
But how had 
he come to choose such a way of getting even as this, face to 
face? He knew many better ways; and now his own rash 
proclamation had trapped him. His words were like doors 
shutting him in to perform his threat to the letter, with wit- 


of his crookedness and rob him of his spoils. 


‘nesses at hand to see that he did so. 


Trampas looked at the sun and the shadow again. He had 
tillsundown. The heart inside him was turning it around 
in this opposite way: It was to himself that, in his rage, he 
But he dared not 
leave town in all the world’s sight after all the world had 
heard him. Even his friends would fall from him after such 
an act. Could he—the thought actually came to him— could 
he strike before the time set? But the thought was useless. 
Even if his friends could harbor him after such 
a deed, his enemies would find him, and his 
life would be forfeit to a certainty. His own 
trap was closing upon him. 


had given this lessening margin of grace. 


He came upon the main street and saw some 
distance off the Virginian, standing in talk with 
the Bishop. He slunk between two houses and 
cursed both of them. The sight had been good 
for him, bringing some warmth of rage back to 
his desperate heart. And he went into a place 
and drank some whisky. 

“‘In your shoes,’’ said the barkeeper 
be afraid to take so much.”’ 

But the nerves of Trampas were almost be- 
yond the reach of intoxication, and he swal- 
lowed some more, and went out again. Pres- 
ently he fell in with some of his brothers in 
cattle stealing, and walked along with them for 
a little. 

“Well, it will not be long now,’’ 
to him. And he had 
desolate. 

‘‘ No,’’ he made out to say; 
Their cheerfulness seemed unearthly to him, 
and his heart almost broke beneath: it. 

“* We’ll have one to your success,’’ they sug- 
gested. 

So with them he repaired to another place; 
and the sight of a man leaning against the bar 
made him start so that they noticed him. Then 
he saw that the man was a stranger whom he 
had never laid eyes on till now. 

** It looked like Shorty,’’ he said, and could 
have bitten his tongue off. 

** Shorty is quiet up in the Tetons, 
friend. ‘‘ Yon don’t want to be thinking about 
him. Here’s how!’’ 

Then they clapped him on the back, and he 
left them. He thought of his enemy and his 
hate, beating his rage like a failing horse, and 
treading the courage of his drink. Across a 
space he saw Wiggin walking with McLean 
and Scipio. They were watching the town to 
see that his friends made no foul play. 

**We'’re giving you a clear field,’’ 
Wiggin. 

‘* This race will not be pulled,’’ said McLean. 

‘** Be with you at the finish,’’ said Scipio. 

And they passed on. They did not seem like 
real people to him. Trampas looked at the 
walls and windows around him. Were they 
real? Was he here, walking in this street? 
Something had changed. He looked every- 
where, and, feeling it everywhere, wondered 
what this could be. Then he knew it was the sun that had 
gone entirely behind the mountains; and he drew out his 
pistol. 


‘I'd 


they said 
never heard words so 


**soon now.’’ 


’ said a 


said 


The Virginian, for precaution, did not walk out of the 
front door of the hotel. He went through back ways, and 
paused once. Against his breast he felt the wedding ring, 
where he had it suspended by a chain from his neck. His 
hand went up to it, and he drew it out and looked at it. He 
took it off the chain, and his arm went back to hurl it from 
him as far as he could. But he stopped and kissed it with 
one sob, and thrust it into his pocket. Then he walked out 
into the open, watching. He saw men here and there, and 
they let him pass as before, without speaking. He saw his 
three friends and they said no word tohim. But they turned 

(Concluded on Page 16) 
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CONJUROR’S HOUSE—A Romance of 
the Free Forest—By Stewart Edward White 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING IN- 
STALLMENTS— At one of the 
lonely Posts of the Hudson's Bay 
Company lives Virginia Albret, 
with her father, stern Galen 
Albret, who is the Factor in com- 
mand of the Post. Ned Trent, a 
Free Trader, who has been hunt- 
ing in the territory of the Com- 
pany, has been captured, and 
expects, as a punishment, to be 
sent forth into the wilderness, 
unarmed, to starve todeath. He 
has deeply impressed the heart 
of Virginia, and realizes that he 
may, by taking advantage of her 
sudden love, find means tosecure 
a rifle and escape. 


CHAPTER IX 

HE girl ran as far as 
the veranda. There 
she paused. It was 
impossible for her in her 
present agitation to enter 
the house. It was equally 
impossible for her to remain 
where she was. Then she thought of the Reverend Archibald 
Crane, and so turned impulsively toward the church house 
in search of material knowledge and spiritual consolation. 
But, as she was on the point of knocking, her quick ear caught 
the sound of footsteps behind her. She drew back. Ned 
Trent brushed past her and pushed open the door, leaving it 
ajar. Virginia was unable to cross the band of light for fear 
of discovery; she was equally unable to retreat in the other 
direction because of the picket fence. Unwillingly she was 

forced to witness the curt interview that took place within. 

The clergyman was sitting at his desk. The stranger bent 
his brows, studying him intently. 

“* Good-evening,’’ greeted Ned Trent, stepping squarely 
into the centre of the room. 

The clergyman spread his arms along the desk’s edge. 

** Good-evening,’’ he returned. ‘Is there anything I can 
do for you?’’ 

‘* I wish to introduce myself as Ned Trent,’’ went on the 
Free Trader with composure, ‘‘ and I have broken in on your 
privacy this evening only because I need your help cruelly.’’ 

‘* Pray be seated; what can I do for you?”’ 

‘* What I need is the small matter of a rifle and about forty 
or fifty rounds of ammunition,’’ returned the young man 
grimly. 

A pause of astonishment ensued. 

“Why, really,’’ ejaculated Crane, ‘‘I fail to see how that 
falls within my jurisdiction in the slightest. You should see 
our Trader, Mr. McDonald, in regard to all such things. He 
often lets trappers have supplies as advance credit. Your 
request addressed to me becomes extraordinary.’’ 

‘*Not at all, when you know who I am. My name, as I 
told you, is Ned Trent; but I neglected to inform you further 
that I am acaptured Free Trader, condemned to La Longue 
Traverse, and that I have in vain tried to procure elsewhere 
the means of escape."’ 

Then the clergyman understood. 
them of me!’’ he said. 

**Certainly,’’ urged his interlocutor. ‘‘ Don’t you see 
that the logic of events forces me to think so. What other 
course is open to you? I am in this country entirely within 
my legal rights as a citizen of the Canadian Commonwealth. 
Unjustly Iam seized by a stronger power. Surely you admit 
the injustice? ’’ 

** You forget,’’ rejoined Crane, ‘‘ that such an aid would be 
a direct act of rebellion on my part which would be severely 
punished.”’ 

*“ You refuse?’’ said Trent. 

“I’m sorry; but there is nothing that I can do,’ 
reply 

Trent paused a moment, then shrugged his shoulders. ‘I 
hardly expected anything else,’’ he said, ‘‘ and I really don’t 
know why I came here— unless it was to satisfy my con- 
science. There is another way —but I hated to use it,’’ and 
then he turned and strode past the concealed watcher. 

Out in the night the girl hesitated in two minds as to what 
todonext. She was excited, and resolved to finish the affair, 
but she could not bring her courage to the point of interrogat- 
ing her father, and it now seemed useless to question Crane. 
That the stranger was in antagonism to the Company, that 
he imagined himself in danger on that account, that he 
wanted succor, she saw clearly enough. But the whole affair 
was vague, dreadful. She wanted to see it plainly, know 
its reasons. And beneath her excitement she recognized, 
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with a catch of the breath, that she was afraid for him. She 
had not time now to ask herself what that might mean; she 
only realized that the fact was there. 

She turned instinctively in the direction of Doctor 
Cockburn’s house. Mrs. Cockburn was a plain little middle- 
aged woman with parted gray hair and sweet, faded eyes. 
In the life of the place she was a nonentity, and her tastes 
were homely and commonplace, but Virginia liked her. 

She proved to be at home, and the Doctor still at his 
dispensary, which was well. Virginia entered a small log 
room, passed through it immediately to a larger papered 
room, and sat down in a musty, red armchair. The building 
was one of the old régime, which meant that its floor was of 
wide and rather uneven painted boards, its ceiling low, its 
windows small, and its general lines of an irregular and sag- 
ging rule-of-thumbtendency. The white wall-paper evidently 
concealed squared logs. The present inhabitants, being pos- 
sessed at once of rather homely tastes and limited facilities, 
had overfurnished the place with an infinitude of little things 
— little rugs, little tables, little knit doilies, little racks of 
photographs, little china ornaments, little spidery what-nots, 
and shelves for books. 

Virginia seated herself and opened the topic at once. 

** Mrs. Cockburn,’’ she said, ‘‘ you have always been very 
good to me—always, ever since I came here as a little girl. 
I have not always appreciated it, I am afraid, nor been as 
grateful as I should, but Iam in great trouble, and I want 
your help.’’ 

“* What is it, dearie?’’ asked the older woman softly. 
course I will do anything I can.’’ 

“*T want you to tell me what all this mystery is — about the 
young man who to-day arrived from Conjuror’s House, I 
mean. I have asked everybody; I have tried by all means in 
my power to get somebody somewhere to tell me. It is mad- 
dening—and I havé a special reason for wanting to know.’’ 

The older woman was already gazing at her through trou- 
bled eyes. 

“‘It is a shame and a mistake!” she broke out; ‘‘ and I 
have said so always. You have the right to know, although 
it will make you very unhappy —as it does all us poor women 
who have to live in this land of dread. But I cannot.’’ 

Virginia felt again the impalpable shadow of truth escaping 
her. Baffled, confused, her self-control began to leave her. 
A dozen times to-day she had reached after this thing, and 
always her fingers had closed on empty air. She felt that 
she could not stand the suspense of bewilderment an instant 
longer. The tears overflowed and rolled down her cheeks. 

“*Oh, Mrs. Cockburn!’’ she cried, ‘“‘ have pity! You do 
not know how dreadful this has come to be to me just 
because it is madeso mysterious. Why has it been kept from 
mealone? It must have something to do with me, and I can’t 
stand this mystery, this double dealing, aninstant longer. If 
you won’t tell me, nobody will, and I shall go on imagining 
— Oh, please have pity on me! I feel the shadow of a trag- 
edy. It comes out in everything, in everybody to whom I 
turn. I see it in Wishkobun’s avoidance of me, in my father’s 
silence, in your reluctance—yes, in the very reckless inso- 
lence of that unfortunate young man——’’ Her voice broke 
slightly. ‘‘If you will not tell me I shall go direct to my 
father.’’ She ended with more firmness. 

‘‘There is more in this than appears,’’ commented Mrs. 
Cockburn’s inner thoughts. ‘‘ I believe she is interested in 
him—I am sure of it.’? She arose and seated herself on the 
arm of the red chair, taking the girl’s fingers in hers. 

**T believe you mean it,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I am going to tell 
you, myself. There is much sorrow in it for you; but if you 
go to your father it will only make it worse. I am doing 
what I should not. It is a shame that such things happen in 
this nineteenth century, but happen they do. The long and 
short of it is, that the Factors of this Post tolerate no competi- 
tion in the country, and when a man enters it for the purpose 
of trading with the Indians he is stopped and sent out.’”’ 

‘““There is nothing very bad about that,’’ commented 
Virginia, relieved. 

‘* No, my dear, not in that. But they say his arms and 
supplies are taken from him, and he is given a bare handful 
of provisions. Hehas to make a quick journey, and to starve 
atthat. Before I married Doctor Cockburn I saw one of those 
men—they called him Jo Bagneau—and his condition was 
pitiable—pitiable!’’ 

** But hardships can be endured. A man can escape.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ almost whispered Mrs. Cockburn, looking about 
her apprehensively, ‘‘ but the story goes that there have been 
some cases—when the man was an old offender, or was 
especially determined, or so prominent as to be able to interest 
the law —no one breathes of these cases here — but — hose 
men never got out/"’ 

“What do you mean?’’ cried Virginia harshly. 
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‘““One does not mean such things; but they are so. The 
hardships of the wilderness are many, the dangers terrible — 
what more natural than that a man should die of them in the 
forest? It is no one’s fault.’’ 

““ What do you mean?’’ repeated Virginia. 
sake, speak plainly! ”’ 

**T dare not speak more plainly than I know; and no one 
ever really knows anything about it—excepting the Indian 
who fires the shot, or who watches the man until he dies of 
starvation,’’ whispered Mrs. Cockburn. 

** But—but!”’ cried the girl, grasping her companion’s arm. 
‘My father! Does he give such orders? He?”’’ 

‘No orders are given. Thething becomesknown. Certain 
runners whose turn it is shadow the Free Trader. Your father 
is not responsible; no one is responsible. It is the policy.’’ 

‘** And this young fellow ——-’’ 

“It has gone about that he is totake La Longue Traverse. 
He knows it himself.’’ 

“It is murder — it is barbaric —it is —— 

‘* My dear, it is all that and more; but this is the country 
of dread, and the men of it are fierce, hard sons of the wilder- 
ness. You have known the soft, bright side always ——the pic- 
turesque men, the laugh, the song. When you have been in 
the wilderness as long as I you will know that when the 
storms of their great passions rage it is well to sit quiet at 
your prayers.”’ 

The girl’s eyes were wide-fixed, staring at this first real 
glimpse of life. A thousand new thoughts jostled for recogni- 
tion. Suddenly her world had been swept from beneath her. 
The patriarchal, kindly rule had passed away and in its 
place she was forced to see a grim, iron bond of death laid 
over her domain. And her father—no longer the grave, 
kindly old man—had become the ruthless tyrant; all these 
bright, laughing vovageurs, playmates of her childhood, were 
in reality executioners of a savage blood law. It was horrible 
to her. She could not adjust herself to it. 

She arose unsteadily. ‘‘ Thank you, Mrs. Cockburn,’’ she 
said in a low, sweet voice. ‘‘I—I do not quite understand. 
But I must go now. I must—I must see that my father’s 
room is ready for him,’’ she finished with the proud assump- 
tion of indifference every woman at such crises assumes; “‘ it 
is my nightly task.’’ 

‘* Good-night, dearie,’’ replied the older woman. She 
leaned forward and kissed her. ‘‘ God keep and guide you. 
I hope I have done right.’’ 

“* Yes,’’ cried Virginia with unexpected fire—‘‘ yes, you did 
just right. I should know! I have been a little child to 
whom everything has been bright and care-free and simple. 
You have given me my womanhood.”’ 

She bowed her head and passed through the log room into 
the outer air. 

Her father —her father— had willed this man’s death, and so 
he was to die! That explained many things—the young fel- 
low’s insolence, his care-free recklessness. He wanted one 
little thing —the gift of a rifle wherewith to assure his subsist- 
ence should he escape into the forest—and in all this com- 
munity some were too hard to give it him, and some too afraid! 
He should have it! She, the daughter of her father, would 
see to it that in this one instance her father’s harshness should 
fail ! 

Suddenly, in the white heat of her emotion, she saw the 
reason for her own conduct in all this train of events, and she 
stopped short and gasped with the shock of it. It did not 
matter that she broke her father’s will; it would not matter 
if she should be discovered and punished as only these harsh 
characters could punish. For the brave bearing, the brave 
jest, the jaunty facing of death, the tender, lew voice, the gay 
song, the aurora-lit moment of his summons—all these had 
at last theirtriumph. She knew that she loved him, and that 
if he were to die she would surely die, too. 

And, oh, it must be that he loved her! Had she not heard 
it in the music of his voice from the first ?—the passion of his 
tones? the dreamy, lyrical Swing of his talk by the old guns? 

Then she staggered sharply and choked back acry. For 
out of her recollections leaped two sentences of his—the first 
careless, impudent, inexcusable! ‘‘Ah, a star shoots /’’ he 
had said. ‘‘ That means a kiss/’’ The second: ‘‘ There is 
another way — but I hated to use it.’’ 

She was the other way! She saw it plainly. He did not 
love her, but he saw that he could fascinate her, and he hoped 
to use her as an aid to his escape. She threw her head up 
proudly. 

Then a man swung into view across the Northern lights. 
Virginia flattened herself against the palings among the brakes 
until he should have passed. It was Ned Trent again, 
returning from a walk to the end of the island. He was 
alone and unfollowed. The girl realized with a sudden grip 
at the heart that the wilderness itself was sufficient safeguard 
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against a man unarmed and unequipped. It was not con- 
sidered worth while even to watch him. Should he escape, 
sure death by starvation awaited him in the land of dread. 

As he entered the settlement he struck up an air: 

“Le fils du roi s’en va chassant 
En roulant ma boule 
Avec son grand fusil d’argent 
Rouli roulant, ma boule roulant.”’ 

Almost immediately a window slid back, and an irritated 
voice cried out: 

‘* Hola dere, w’at one fool you for mak’ de sing so late!’’ 

The voice went on imperturbably : 

“Avec son grand fusil d’argent 
En roulant ma boule 
Visa le noir, tua le blanc 
Rouli roulant, ma boule roulant.”’ 

‘“Hola!’’ shrieked the habitant. 

‘** Hello, Johnny,’’ cried Ned Trent in his acid tones; ‘‘ that 
you? Bemore polite or I’ll stand here and sing you the whole 
of it.’’ 

The window slammed shut. ° 

Ned Trent took up his walk again toward some designated 
sleeping-place of his own, his song dying into the distance: 

“Visa le noir, tua le blanc, 
En roulant ma boule, 
O fils du roi, tu es méchant 
Rouli roulant, ma boule roulant.” 

‘“And he can sing!’’ cried the girl bitterly. ‘‘ In this! 

Heaven help me, but I am the unhappiest girl alive! ’’ 


CHAPTER X 

IRGINIA did not sleep at all that night. She was attain- 
ing the readjustment. Heretofore she had ruled those 
about her rather proudly, being sure of her power and influ- 
ence. Nowshe saw that all along she had been mildly toler- 
ated in her own little niche of the winsome girl. She had no 
real influence at all. They went mercilessly on in the grim 
way of their fathers, dealing justice evenhanded according to 
their own crude conceptions of it, without a thought of God 
or man, or anything else outside their own individual needs 
and judgments. She turned hot all over as she saw herself 
in this new light—as she saw those about her covertly laugh- 
ing at her airs of the mistress of it. It angered her—though 
the laughter might be good-humored, even a little affectionate. 

And she shrank into herself with utter loathing when she 
remembered Ned Trent. There, indeed, her woman’s pride 
was hard-stricken. She recalled with burning cheeks how his 
intense, passionate voice had stirred her, how his commands 
had lured her; she shivered pitifully as she remembered the 
feel of his shoulder touching carelessly her own. If he had 
come to her honestly and asked her aid she would have given 
it; but this underhand, sneaking pretense at love! It was 
unworthy of him; and it was certainly most unworthy of her. 
What must he think of her? How he must be laughing at her 
—and hoping that his spell was working, so that he could get 
the coveted rifle. 

“*T hate him!”’ she cried to herself, the backs of her long 
slender hands pressed against her eyes. She meant that she 
loved him, but for the purposes in hand one would do as well 
as the other. 

At earliest daylight she was up. Bathing her face and 
throat in cold water, and hastily catching her beautiful light 
hair under a cap, she slipped down the stairs and out past the 
stockade to the point. There she seated herself, a heavy 
shawl about her, and gave herself up to reflection. She had 
approached silently, her moccasins giving no sound. After 
some moments she became aware that some one had been 
before her. Looking closer she discovered on the next level 
below her a man, seated on a boul- 
der, and gazing to the south. 

His very soul was in his eyes. 
Virginia gasped at the change in him 
since last she had seen him. The 
gay, mocking demeanor, which had 
seemed part of his very flesh and 
blood, had fallen away from him, to 
be replaced by asad and lofty dignity 
that ennobled his countenance. The 
lines of his face were stern, his mouth 
pathetic, his eyes yearning. He 
stared toward the south with an 
almost mesmeric intensity, as though 
he hoped by sheer longing to mate- 
rialize a vision. Virginia was sud- 
denly almost moved to tears by the 
subtle pathos of his attitude. 

Then he stretched his arms wearily 
over his head and sighed deeply, 
and looked up. His eyes rested on 
the girl without surprise; the expres- 
sion of his features did not change. 

‘*Pardon me,’’ he said simply. 
“To-day is my last of plenty. Iam 
enjoying it. I have little thought of 
anything else.’’ 

Virginia had anticipated again the 
usual instantaneous transformation 
of his manner when he should catch 
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sight of her. This disarmed her resentment. In face of the 
vaster tragedies, little considerations stepped aside. 

** Do you leave —to-day ?’’ she asked in a low voice. 

‘*To-morrow morning, early,’’ he corrected. ‘‘ To-day I 
found my provisions packed and laid at my door. Itisahint 
I know how to take.’’ 

““You have everything you need?’’ asked the girl with an 
assumption of indifference. 

He looked her in the eyes for a moment. 
he lied calmly. 

Virginia perceived that he lied, and her heart stood still 
with a sudden hope. She leaned toward him over the edge 
of the little rise. 

‘‘Have you a rifle—for La Longue Traverse?”’ 
inquired with meaning. 

He stared at her a trifle the harder. 

‘““Why—why, surely,’’ he replied in a tone less confi- 
dent. ‘‘ Nobody travels without a rifle in the North.’”’ 

She dropped swiftly down the slope and stood face to face 
with him. 

“* Listen,’’ she began in her superb manner. ‘I know all 
there is to know. You area Free Trader, and you are to be 
sent to yourdeath. It is murder, and it is done by my father.’’ 
She held her head proudly, but the notes of her voice were 
straining. ‘‘ I knew nothing of this yesterday — I was a fool- 
ish girl who thought all men good and just, and all those 
whom I knew to be noble. My eyes are open now. I see 
injustice being done by my own household—and ’’—tears 
were trembling on her lashes, but she blinked them back — 
‘*and—I am no longer a foolish girl! You must not lie to 
me. You must tell me what I can do, for I cannot permit 
so great a wrong to be done by my father without attempt- 
ing to set it right.’’ This was not what she had intended 
to say, but suddenly the course was clear to her. The influ- 
ence of the man had again swept over her, drowning her 
will, filling her with the old fear, which was now for the mo- 
ment turned to pride by the peculiarity of the situation. But 
to her surprise the man was thinking of something else. 

‘* Who told you?’’ he demanded harshly. 

‘Tt was a friend. I had the right to know.’’ 

“*You had noright!’’ he cried vehemently. ‘‘ You and life 
should have nothing to do with one another. Thereisa look 
in your eyes that was not in them yesterday, and the one who 
put it there is not your friend.’’ 

‘* Last evening,’’ she replied, ignoring his outburst, ‘‘ you 
told me that to-day you might come to me and ask me to 
choose between my pity and what I might think to be my duty. 
What would you ask of me?’’ 

‘Nothing. I spoke idle words.’’ 

‘* Last evening I overheard you demand something of Mr. 
Crane,’’ she pursued, without commenting on his answer, 
‘fand when he could not help you I heard you say these 
words, ‘ There is another way —but I hate to use it.’ What 
was the aid you asked of him, and where else did you expect 
to get it?’”’ 

‘“The aid was something impossible to accord, and I did 
not expect to get it elsewhere. J said that in order to induce 
him to help me.’’ 

A wonderful light sprang to the girl’s eyes, but still she 
maintained her level voice. 

**You asked him for a rifle with which to escape. You 
expected to get it of me. Deny it if you can,’’ said she 
calmly. . 

Ned Trent looked at her keenly a moment, then dropped 
his eyes. 

“Tt is true,’’ said he. 

‘*And you lied to me when you said you had a rifle with 
which to journey — Za Longue Traverse.’’ 

“That, too, is true,’’ he acknowl- 
edged, turning his head away. 

When next she spoke, after a short 
pause, her voice was not quite so well 
controlled. 

‘Why did you not ask me as you 
intended? Why did you tell me these 
lies?’’ 

The young man hesitated, looked 
her in the face, turned away again, and 
murmured: 

**T could not.’’ 

‘“Why?”’ persisted the calm voice — 
‘““why? You must tell me.’’ 

** Because,’’ said Ned Trent, ‘‘ be- 
cause it could not be done. Every 
rifle in the place is known. Because 
you would be found out in this, and I 
do not know what your punishment 
might not be.’’ 
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““You knew this before?’’ insisted 
Virginia stonily. 

ae Yes ” 

“Then why did you change your 
mind?”’ 


‘When I first saw you by the gun,’’ 
began Ned Trent in a low voice, “I 
was a desperate man, clutching at the 
slightest chance. The thought crossed 
my mind that I might use you. Then 
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later I saw that I had some power of fascination over you, 
and I made my plan. But last night——”’ 

‘* Yes, last night?’’ urged Virginia softly. 

‘*Last night I paced the island, and I found out many 
things. One of them was that I could not.’’ 

** You would rather die?’’ 

‘*T would rather take my chances.’’ 

“* It was a good lie,’’ said Virginia gently —‘‘ a noble lie 

He shut his lips grimly, but said nothing. 

‘“ Why, why did you come?’’ she cried passionately. ‘‘Are 
your needs then so great that you must run these perils?’’ 

** My needs,’’ he replied proud!ty. ‘‘No. Ihave enough.’’ 

‘* Then why?’’ she insisted. 

** Because I am freeborn and this country is free,’’ he replied 
in the words he had the day before used with Galen Albret. 
““ We are in a civilized country, and no man has aright to tell 
me where I shallor shall not go. Does the Company own the 
forests? Does it own the Indians?”’ 

Something in the tone of his voice caused her to meet his 
eyes steadily for a moment. 

'‘* Is that all?’’ she asked at length. 

‘* No, it is not,’’ he confessed; ‘‘ the subject is painful. My 
father was a servant of this Company, a good, true servant 
No man was more honest, more zealous, more loyal.’’ 

‘I am sure of it,’’ said Virginia softly. 

‘* But for some reason that he never knew himself he made 
enemies in high places. The cowards did not meet him man 
to man, and so he never knew who they were. If he had he 
would have killed them. But they worked against him 
always. He was given hard posts, inadequate supplies, scant 
help, and then he was held to account for what he could not 
do. Finally he left the Company in disgrace — undeserved 
disgrace, of course. He became a Free Trader in the days 
when to become a Free Trader was worse than attacking a 
grizzly with cubs. In three years he was killed. But when 
I grew to be a man—oh, I wish I knew who did that thing! 
Still, I have accomplished something. I have traded in spite 
of your Factors in many districts. And they knew me and 
feared my rivalry, these traders of yourCompany. No district 
of the far North but felt the influence of my bartering. The 
traders of all districts— Fort au Liard, Lapierre’s House, 
Fort Rae, Ile a la Crosse, Portage la Loche, Lac la Biche, 
Jasper’s House, the House of Touchwood Hills—all these and 
many more heard of Ned Trent. That is why I came here.”’ 

** But now you are in trouble.’’ 

** The chances of war.’’ 

‘* And they have defeated you.’ 

** IT shall start on La Longue Traverse singing Rouli roulant. 
’Tis a small defeat, that.’’ 

** Listen,’’ said sheexaltedly. ‘*‘ When I was quite asmall 
girl Mr. McTavish, of Rupert’s House, gave me a little rifle. 
I have never used it, because I do not care to shoot. That 
rifle has never been counted, and my father has long since 
forgotten all about it. You must take that, and escape 
to-night. I will let you have it on one condition—that you 
give me your solemn promise never to venture into this coun- 
try again.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ he agreed, without enthusiasm or surprise. 

She examined his gloomy face and listless hands happily. 

‘* But I do not want to give up the little rifle entirely,’’ she 
went on with dainty precocity, watching him closely. ‘‘ As 
I said, it was a present given to me when I was quite a small 
girl. You must return it to me at Quebec in August. Will 
you promise to do that?’’ 

He wheeled on her swift as light, the eagerness returned to 
his face. 

‘You are going to Quebec?’’ he asked quickly. 

‘‘ My father wants me to. I have decided to do so.. I 
shall start with the Abitibi Brigade in July.’’ 

‘*T promise!’’ he cried excitedly. ‘‘I promise you what 
youwish. To-night,then Bring the rifle and the cartridges, 
and some matches, and a little salt. You must take me across 
the river in a canoe, for I want them to guess at where I strike 
the woods. I shall cover my trail. And with ten hours’ 
start let them catch Ned Trent who can!’ 

She laughed happily. 

‘*To-night, then. At the south of the island there is a trail, 
and at the end of the trail a beach 

‘*T know!”’ he cried. 

“* Meet me there as soon after dark as you can,’’ 

He threw his hat into the air and caught it, his face boyishly 
upturned. Again that vaguely familiar, 
plucked at her with its ghostly, appealing fingers. She turned 
swiftly and seized them, and so found herself in possession 
of a memory out of her far-off childhood. 

‘I know you,’’ she said; ‘‘ I have seen you before this.’’ 

He bent his puzzled gaze at her. 

‘*T was a very little girl,’’ she explained, ‘‘ and you but a 
lad. It was at a party, I think, for 1 remember many beau- 
tiful women and fine men. You held me up in your arms 
for people to see because I was going on a long journey.’’ 

‘*T remember; of course I do! 





something, so 


!’* he exclaimed. 
A bell clanged, turning over and over, calling the Com- 
pany’s men to their day. 
‘* Farewell,’’ she said hurriedly 
‘* To-night,’’ he repeated 


‘* To-night.’’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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€ Truth crushed to earth will rise again, but too often 
it needs crutches. 


CA pessimist is a man who is always wondering how 
large his funeral will be. 


@ It is easier to catch a big-fish than to make people 
believe the truth about it. 


@ The heat that was missed in the street-car in winter 


will be found in the car in summer. 


@ At last Mr. Carnegie has met his Waterloo. 


in lowa and it got the usual library. 


It is 


CA poet at the head of the Pension Bureau suggests 
the remote possibility of pensions for poets. The condition, 
of course, should be that they write no more poetry. 


@Rev. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, in addition to a life- 
work of unusual interest and versatility, did one thing that 
exceeded the achievements of many of the ablest lawyers. 
He left a will that was satisfactory to all the heirs. 


@ According to one great man, putting two and two 
together and making five meant progress. But he lived in 
another generation. Nowadays the plan is to put two and 
two together, pour in water, and capitalize at five millions. 


€ This is the time of the year when cities should be 
establishing more public baths, but they will probably do as 
usual and dismiss the necessity until the hot weather is upon 
the poor people who cannot get out of town—and then they 
will say it is too Jate and forget the whole thing for another 
year 


@Captain Joseph B. Coghlan is now a Rear-Admiral. 
Nobody doubts that he deserves it, and it was simple justice 
to recall the punishment for his elocution and promote him 
for his bravery. But there are other elocutionists who have 
no compensating merits, and they need not regard this case as 
a precedent. 


€ Much is being said in Congress and in the newspapers 
about the Americans in the Philippines following the exam- 
ple of Weyler in Cuba and establishing reconcentrado camps. 
But though the genera! fact is true the difference is great and 
important. In Weyler’s camps the people suffered outrages 
and starvation; in the American camps the streets and houses 
are kept clean and the people are well fed. Death stalked in 


the Weyler camps; health flourishes in the American camps. 





@The boy who wants to do things in this world must 
be around when things are happening; and it is a part of the 
inconsiderateness of things that the vital ones happen just 
before the slow man gets down to his work and just after the 
easy-going one has started home. 


That prop of ‘‘ divine right ’’ and hereditary privilege, 
Emperor William, is being bitterly criticised because a large 
number of his guests on a recent excursion were business 
men without titles. The aristocrats, the inheritors of title, 
place, estates, scrofula, incompetence and stupidity were, of 
course, the critics. 

The feudal Emperor is catching the American idea. 
Training and inclination doubtless lead him to hold fast to the 
old aristocracy, but he is shrewd enough to see that the new 
cannot be ignored; that young blood and brains, backed by 
the enormous power of wealth, even though it be new wealth, 
will in the long run tilt the old order out of the saddle. It 
has taken the American idea more than a hundred years to 
reach Germany, but it is there to stay. 


we 


The Tape Measure on Life 


WELL-KNOWN author, who has never been distinguished 

for any of those traits which have made Russell Sage 

famous, was asking a publisher for a quick remittance a few 
weeks ago on the ground that he was ‘‘ broke.’’ 

““And when I say broke I mean broke,’’ he went on. 
‘“Some men think they are broke just because they haven’t 
any real money, though they may have an overcoat, a dress- 
suit and a watch and chain. But in my bright lexicon the 
word means that I haven’t anything in the world except the 
suit of clothes in which I stand.’’ 

Good and bad, fortune and misfortune, are, and always will 
be, purely relative terms, even among men who do the same 
sort of work, move in the same circles and are apparently cut 
from the same piece of cloth. Literal people who are search- 
ing for an exact standard by which they may measure right 
and wrong, riches and poverty, might as well give up. It 
lies somewhere in the fourth dimension. 
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Peace is always welcome, but it does not get so 
much space in the papers as war. 
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J. Pierpont Morgan -— Potentate 


ARK TWAIN, in his latest story, tells of a group of 
miners who were discussing Sherlock Holmes and his 
majestic methods. After each in turn had paid his tribute of 
respect, Ferguson, ‘‘with a deep awe in his voice,’’ ventured: 

“* IT wonder if God made him.”’ 

There was no response for a moment, then Ham Sandwich 
said reverently: 

‘‘ Not all at one time, I reckon.’’ 

That is the way the average man, who reads the news- 
papers, is coming to feel about J. Pierpont Morgan. What 
Nelson A. isn’t to the Army, J. Pierpont is to the business 
world. The captains, the colonels, the brigadiers of industry 
come to him for orders. When they have a bad thing they 
ask him to make it better, and when they have a good one 
they bring that along to see if by administering ‘‘ the water 
cure’’ he can’t persuade it to yield more money. He makes 
the millionaire operators of ten years ago look like retailers. 
In short, he is the boss, the lieutenant-general commanding, 
for whom the rear benches do not exist—and right here lies 
the germ of an easy parlor conundrum which would word 
itself something like this: 

What is the difference betweeen Miles and Morgan? 

And the answer would shape up something like this: 

One has the title without the job, and the other has the job 
without the title. 
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Counting chickens’ before they are hatched is all 
right if you can sell them on that count. 
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Cuba’s Birthday as a Nation 


HE twentieth of May, 1902, is a memorable date. It wit- 
nesses the birth of a new Republic under conditions 
never before paralleled in the modern world. There are 
plenty of Republics that have won their independence by 
fighting for it, but Cuba is the only one now in existence that 
enters the family of nations through the friendly introduction 
of a protecting Power. 

There were cases apparently similar at the time of the 
French Revolution. The Batavian Republic, the Ligurian 
Republic, and the like, were launched under the eye of their 
guardians at Paris. But what happened in those cases was 
simply a disguised annexation. Some people may say that 
the same thing is going on in the case of Cuba, but, at any 
rate, the disguise here is somewhat more complete. 

In 1815 the Ionian Islands were declared an independent 
Republic under the protection of Great Britain, but the dis- 
tinction between that Republic and a British Colony was so 
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faint that it meeded a chemical analysis to discover it. 
England appointed the head of the Ionian Government and 
practically managed the entire administration. 

Cuba is tied up to a considerable extent by the Platt 
Amendment, but still she does have the privilege of electing 
her own President, of receiving and sending ministers and 
consuls, and of acting in most other respects as an independ- 
ent state. She is nominally more independent than Bulgaria, 
although she will prove less so, perhaps, in practice. 

The experiment to be tried in Cuba may have the most 
momentous consequences. The question is to be tested 
whether Anglo-Saxon guardianship without annexation can 
secure peace, order and prosperity among a Latin-American 
people. If it prove successful the example will inevitably 
have a profound influence throughout the Western world. 
The owners of property in Central America, Venezuela and 
Colombia, and the other people whose interests are menaced 
by disorder, will ask themselves whether the Cuban style of 


‘ Republic might not be a good thing for them. 


a 
The man who grinds the music gets tired unless 
the pennies fall. 
ws 


The Great Steamship Trust 


Fan threatened Steamship Trust has come. Beginning 
with half a dozen of the principal transatlantic lines, its 

managers clearly contemplate the absorption of all the rest. 

Of course, an ocean monopoly can never be absolutely com- 
plete. On land a railroad trust may own all the available 
rights of way and make competition literally impossible, but 
the ocean is free. Anybody can build a ship and run it, or 
if a ship is beyond his resources he can build a schooner. 

A manufacturer in New York is not entirely at the mercy 
of common carriers. If he has goods enough to make a 
cargo he can always find a vessel to carry them. 

But still a Shipping Trust will have an enormous advan- 
tage over a private owner—so great an advantage that pri- 
vate competition under ordinary conditions would seem to 
be impossible. The Trust is controlled by the same men 
who control the principal railroad lines of the United States 
as well as our principal manufacturing industries. They are 
reaching out for the control of railroads and canals in Great 
Britain. Their ships will be assured of cargoes at all times, 
while independent steamers will be sailing in ballast or 
rusting in port waiting for somebody to come along and hire 
them. The Trust can give through bills of lading from 
Pittsburg to Birmingham. The independent shipper will 
have to pay one rate to the American seaboard, another to the 
English port of entry, and a third to the point of destination. 

Of course, if the Trust should adopt a policy of oppression 
and try to use its immense power to rob its patrons, competi- 
tion would break out in spite of every disadvantage. But 
the United States Steel Corporation has deliberately followed 
the plan of refusing to raise prices, even when the market 
conditions invited it to do so, and the fact that the same men 
who organized the steel combination are behind the ship deal 
makes it probable that the same policy will be adopted there. 
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While the courts take their time the mergers con- 
tinue to merge. 
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Some Things Beyond Price 


ve million dollars refused for a dingy little brown church 

with a bit of burying-ground attached is a cheerful 
reminder that there are still some things which money will 
not buy. In the very vortex of New York’s business whirl- 
pool St. Paul’s Chapel, with its tiny green churchyard, 
remains undisturbed in its old rural repose. It would be an 
ideal site for a skyscraper, and a syndicate would gladly pay 
five million dollars for the chance to build one there, but the 
place is not for sale. 

There are a few other things even in the most mercenary 
of modern cities that are not for sale. If Central Park were 
cut up into building lots it would probably bring not less 
than a billion dollars. With Prospect Park, in Breoklyn, it 
could be made to produce a revenue that would pay the entire 
expenses of the city government and leave all other property 
free from taxation. There was a time when New York was 
in danger of having no Central Park. The official map of 
the city covered all that region with streets and avenues. A 
small park taking in the present Union and Madison Squares 
and the space between was thought to afford all the breath- 
ing space the future metropolis would need. Now, no price 
that all the billionaires of all the trusts could offer would be 
regarded by New Yorkers as’ an inducement to give up 
Central Park. The price that could be obtained for 
Fairmount Park would support the city government of 
Philadelphia, but no Philadelphian would care to be relieved 
of taxation at such a cost. 

In every important city of America the public parks repre- 
sent the voluntary sacrifice of an income greater than the 
present municipal budget. But no public park anywhere is 
forsale. It is good to know that there are some things which 
are beyond price. 
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we did in December. Recently at a dinner, where we 

were all gathered as around a gossip’s bowl, I observed: 
‘Everybody and everything is seen nowadays whizzing 
around our streets in automobiles.’’ 

““All except Senator Hanna and Uncle Sam,”’’ 
Senator P. * 

We looked at Senator P , rather mystified at the classing 
of Senator Hanna and Uncle Sam together. 

‘*Haven’t you heard about Representative Steele’s little 
boy who has just come to town ?’’ asked the Senator. 

We admitted that we had not. The Senator said: 

‘* Well, Steele has a bright little fellow who has been much 
given to the pictures in the comic papers, and he was up in 
one of the committee-rooms over on the House side the other 
day and some of us asked him what he thought of Washington. 

‘**?Tain’t much of a town,’ he said. 

‘** Why not?’ some one asked. 

‘Oh, I’ve been here two weeks an’ I’ve not seen Mark 
Hanna or Uncle Sam yet.’ 

‘*** But how would you know Mark Hanna?’ he was asked. 

*** Oh, he always has his name in print on his coat-collar 
or on his pocket.’ 

*** And how about Uncle Sam? You know that all these 
men you see here are really Uncle Sam,’ said we. 

““He looked all around rather dubiously, then his face 
lighted up and he said: 

*** Oh, no, ’tain’t. You can’t fool me. 
*cause he has chin whiskers and wears high-water pants. 

When the laugh had subsided I said to Senator 
Blank, who has a boy whose sayings are known all 


T= first of May still finds us dining as assiduously as 


put in 








I know Uncle Sam 
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on good terms with the distinguished Judge, and by way of 
opening the conversation asked him why, on occasions of the 
deaths of members of the club, the club flag was sometimes 
displayed at half-mast, with the United States flag above it 
also at half-mast. The Judge courteously explained that the 
two flags were displayed thus when the deceased member 
was of unusual prominence, such as in the case of the President 
of the United States. 

‘** Ah, then, Judge,’ said the pleased new member, ‘ I hope 
we shall have the honor of half-masting both flags for you.’ 

“** Not on your life!’ ejaculated the startled Judge, while 
there was a suppressed smile ‘all over that whole loggia,”’ 
concluded Robert. 

““A clear case of being ‘set quick i’ the earth,’’’ 
Senator P grimly. Then he asked me, while the gossip 
flowed on steadily around us: 

‘I hope you have not taken your eye off the political 
arena altogether, Mrs. Slocum ?’’ 

“Oh, no one would dare to do that in these days,’’ said I 
with conviction. ‘‘ I’ve been taking vigorous notes upon the 
Senate lately, and I have heard Farmer Proctor, Farmer 
Warren and Farmer Tillman exchange experiences of their 
farm-days and compare the muscles of their hands and arms, 
and enlarge upon their respective bucolic prowess.’’ 

“Oh, then you have been watching the agricultural scrim- 
mage?’’ asked the Senator. ‘‘And I suppose you heard 
Proctor describe how he milks two hundred and fifty cows up 
in Vermont, and how he can squint across a stretch of clover 
fields and know just how many tons of hay he will harvest?’’ 


said 





**Yes,’’ said I, ‘‘and then Farmer Warren, of Wyoming, 
twitted Farmer Tillman with being no real farmer and asked: 
‘Did you ever milk cows?’ 

*** No, but I have plowed,’ returned Farmer Tillman. 

“So have I,’ said Farmer Warren, ‘and I have milked 
cows and chopped wood from daybreak to sunset.’ 

*** Oh! I’ve chopped wood, too,’ replied Farmer Tillman 
with pride. 

““* And swung the pitchfork?’ 
slyly. 

*** Aye, the pitchfork,’ laughed Farmer Tillman.’’ 

‘“ What else have you heard and seen?’’ asked the Senator. 

‘Well, I have seen Senator Pettus, of Alabama, unload 
the contents of his slouch hat upon his desk, and I count it 
one of the things to see,’’ said I with a smile at the recol- 
lection. ‘* Why,’’ continued I, “it is a regular mail pouch. 
It bulges with papers and letters. He lays it carefully on 
his desk and begins. He takes out yellow documents, and 
records, and letters, and telegrams, and bundles with rubber 
bands around them, till the onlooker grows breathless; then, 
when there is nothing more to be disgorged, he claps his 
hands for a page who bears it away to the cloak-room. 
Senator Jones, too, brings his hat into the chamber, but it is 
not so exciting an episode in his case.’’ 

** What more does your budget contain in the way of per- 
sonal notes?’’ asked the Senator. 

‘Oh, I heafd something that gave me food for thought. 
Senator Bate, of Tennessee, said that he had never in all his 
public career used a pass over a railroad, or used the rate 

allowed by the Government for sending telegrams. 
And I heard Senator Gallinger send the 


queried Farmer Warren 


over to 





over one end of the Capitol: 

‘* That boy matches yours, Senator Blank.’’ 

“‘Yes,’’ said the Senator, laughing. ‘‘ Our boy 
paralyzed us a day or two ago. He came home 
from school and I said: 

*** Son, what have you learned to-day?’ 

““* We've been spellin’ and tellin’ definitions,’ he 
replied. 

*** Spelling, hey? Well, what did you spell and 
what did the words mean?’ I asked confidently. 

““* Well, we got into the Pollys. We had “ polly- 
gamy ”’ and “‘ pollyandry,’’’ he said earnestly. 

‘“‘His mother and I were a bit staggered, but I 
asked of course: ‘Well, what did these two words 
mean?’ 

***Oh, when a man marries a lot of wives it’s 
pollygamy, and when a woman marries a lot of hus- 
bands it’s pollyandry.’ 

‘“** But, son,’ we asked in alarm, ‘ was there no 
other word given you that means one marriage only, 
such as here in your own home where your mother 
and father live?’ 

“** Oh, yes,’ he said gravely. 
too. It was ‘‘ mo—mo—monotony 

There was a shout over this story, and then Robert 
said: 

“TI shall add another misfit speech. At the 
Metropolitan Club the other night Judge X——- came 
into the loggia where a lot of youngsters were having 
a great time. By common consent Judge X—— is 
the most elegant and the most esteemed man in 
the club. One young man who has only just been 


‘We had that word, 
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MADAM WILDE, THE ARGENTINE MINISTER’S WIFE 


Congressional Library for a copy of the Bible, which 
seemed to create a real sensation, and I learned that 
it is only the second time in forty-two years that a 
member of either branch of Congress has sent for a 
Bible. And then I noticed that Senator Kean and 
Senator Burton are the only two Senators who part 
their hair in the middle, and——”’ 

**And did you miss the amendment to the treaty with 
the Crow Indians?’’ queried the Senator amusedly. 

‘I must have, as I do not recall it,’’ said I. 

“It brought down the house,’’ said the Senator 
** When the treaty had been read Frye asked 

‘** Ts there any amendment offered?’ 

‘““*One committee amendment,’ whispered the 
clerk. 

‘** The committee amendment will be reported,’ 
said Frye solemnly. 

** Amid the utmost silence the clerk read 


‘ ‘ 


‘* Strike out ‘‘two jackasses’’ and insert ‘‘ one 
horse.’’’”’ 
At the same dinner, General C——., apropos of 


an allusion to the White House, asked 

‘* Have you seen the portraits of the ladies of the 
White House, done by Monsieur Chartran?’’ 

After a moment of silence there came in varied in- 
tonations from each guest a weary “* Yes.’’ 

“Well,” “‘they are not in the least like- 
nesses of either Mrs. Roosevelt or Miss Alice, and I 
for one shall be sorry to see the one of the first lady 


said I, 


in the land ever hung up in the White House to go 


down to posterity as the true Mrs. Roosevelt.’’ 
*“ What does the President himself think of them?’ 








asked Senator P——. 
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| Then he went on: 


“Oh!” said I, ‘‘the President compli- | 
mented the fine lustre the artist has painted | 


upon the black silk cloak worn in the picture, 
and even admired the hue of the lining, but 
the little glint that came from behind his eye- 
glasses was like a nod to the wise. Why on 
earth this artist should think that a portrait 
can be painted in only four hours passes me.’’ 

‘* Perhaps,’’ put in Robert flippantly, ‘‘ he 


| had never heard of the Russian proverb that 
hurry is good only for catching flies! ’’ 


““Ah!’’ said Mr. Morelos, ‘‘no one is 
pleased, not even the artist’s own compa- 
triots. A friend of mine who belongs to the 
French Embassy, in looking at these can- 
vases, said: ‘My countryman evidently has 
never heard of the saying among our French 
peasants that ‘‘ haste never yet learned the 
master’s trade,’’ for neither of these portraits 
represents in the least the gracious ladies of 
the White House. They seem to be sketchy, 
shadowy pictures, such as are seen on the lids 
of handkerchief boxes.’ ’’ 

** Well,’’ said General C——, “‘ it will soon 
be up to the French Ambassador, Cambon, to 
present these portraits to the nation, if report 
be true.’’ 

‘* And up to the President to reply suitably, 
and he’ll do it, too, all right,’’ said Robert. 
‘*T am reminded of the 
time last fall when the President went up to 
New Haven to receive the degree from Yale. 
President Hadley escorted him to the hall 


where the exercises were to take place, and | 


on the way there he said to the President, 
noticing that he was rather silent: 

“** Mr. President, you need not respond, 
or make any speech, if you do not wish, when 
the degree is awarded.’ 

*** All right,’ responded the President. 

‘* And so it seemed to be settled inthe mind 
of President Hadley that the President of the 
United States really would not speak and the 
exercises proceeded. Just before the time 


drew on for the conferring of the special | 


honors or degrees the President leaned for- 


ward from his chair and tweaked Hadley | 


by the sleeve and said in one of his whispers 
with which all of us who frequent the execu- 
tive office of the White House are so familiar: 
***Tt’s all right, Hadley; I’ve just thought 
of what I'll say.’ 
** And so,’’ continued Robert, *‘ 


‘ 


sents those portraits.’’ 

‘* They are telling about town,’’ said Mrs. 
Blank, ‘‘ that one of the President’s cousins 
was running him the other day on the draw- 
backs that attend being President, and saying 


that the only one that he would subscribe to 


was the perpetual frock coat.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Robert feelingly, ‘‘ it must be 
a grind to have to be tricked out in a tail-coat 
perpetually and always to be helped first at 


| table.’’ 


Just at this po nt, as though after a mention 
of the President it were the natural thing to 
follow with a mention of the Lieutenant- 
General of the Army, we reverted to the auto- 
mobile parade which General Miles had led. 

General C said with keen relish: 
** The General whizzed by in his automobile 
as serene as though it were a case of where 
‘the King hath was/ed all his rods on late 
offenders.’ ’’ 

“Oh, well, the 





General has probably 


| already digested the coming afflictions; some- 


times a rod becomes more mocked than 
feared,’’ said Senator Blank. ‘‘ I thought,”’ 
he continued, “‘ that the automobiles made a 
good showing when they lined up in front of 


| the Capitol and saluted Congress.’’ 
““and you Members and | 


** Yea,’ Sand Tf, 
Senators rushed out hatless on the steps like 
a lot of schoolboys when the circus goes by. 
For my part I think those big, heavy auto- 
mobiles, like Senator Clark of Montana’s 
famous ten-thousand-dollar ‘ French flyer,’ 
are about as graceful and tuneful, as to out- 
line and sound, as Indiana sawmills would 
be if they trundled over our streets. I 
thought the gayest thing in sight that day was 
Minister Wu and his wife in their runabout.’’ 

** Do not forget, Madam,’’ said Mr. Morelos 
gallantly, ‘‘to include among the charming 
autoists who make gay the streets of the 
capital the Countess Cassini, Madam Wilde, 
of the Argentine Legation, and the young 
Madam Blaine.’’ 

‘* Automobiles,’’ interposed Robert just 
here, in a grumbling tone, for Robert does 
not take kindly to new methods of doing 
things, ‘‘ may be all very well, but I agree 
with that old duffer who said that for every- 
thing given something is taken away. ‘ Civ- 
ilized man has built a coach, but he has lost 
the use of his feet; he has a fine Geneva 
watch, but he cannot tell the hour by the 
sun. 
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SPATE 


is unequalled for clearness, brilliancy, per- 
fection of cutting and the beauty of its exclu- 
sive designs. Each piece is a work of art. 


Book Ve) engraved 
“ Things Beautiful” on every 
sent free. o g piece. 


Sold by the leading dealer in each city 
Libbey Glass Co., Dept. M, Toledo, O. 
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FREE 


“FROZEN DAINTIES” tells how to 
make, easily and economically, the best des- 
serts — ice creams, water ices, sherbets, frozen 
puddings, fruits, coffee, etc. Made best with 
The Triple Motion White Mountain Freezer 

“ Frozen Dainties” is sent free on request 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 

Dept. D, Nashua, N. H. 
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No essential up-to-date feature, which goes to 
make a gas stove economical and long 
lived, is found lacking in 


which have more distinctive and practical im- 
provements than any other make. 
“WE ORIGINATE” 


If you want low gas bills insist upon getting a 
Detroit Jewel. Ask your Gas Company, or 
write us for our new booklet, “‘CooKING By 
Gas, and Some Good Recipes.” Address 


Department 10 
DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
“Largest Stove Plant in the World,” 
Detroit Chicago 
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F you are having any trouble 

with the finish on your floors, 

or are not entirely pleased with 

their appearance, it is certain you 

have not used Liquid Granite, 

the finest Floor Finish ever intro- 
duced. 


Finished samples of wood and 
instructive pamphlet on the 
care of natural wood floors 
sent free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 

Sr. Louis 

San FRANCISCO 


NEw YORK 
Boston 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 


Factory and Main Office, Detroit 




















$8.00 


To Protect Your 
Valuables 


from fire, water and curious 
ple. Mortgayes, deeds, 
abstracts, money, insurance 


oes = etc., should 
MEILINK’S 
Fire and Water Proof 
Vault 


Keep your business or personal 
affairs private at home or at 
your office. 

We ly fire and water proof. Best 
material and construction —handsomely finished. Inside 
size 104 «6% x 54% — weight about 75 Ibs. Also larger sizes. 
Sent freight paid east of Mississippi River for only $8.00 
(your name burnished in gold for 50 cents extra). Money 
back tf not the best value you ever saw. Booklet free. 

THE MEILINK MFG. CO., SPECIALTY MFRS. 
1022 Jackson Street, Toledo, Ohio 


EARN A BICYCLE 


distributing 1000 catalogs for us in your 
town. Agents can make money fast on our 
wonderful 1902 offers. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 
1900 & 01 Models, high grade, $7 to $11 
500 Second-Hand Wheels 


all makes and models, good as new, 
$8 to 88. Great Factory Clearing Sale 
at half factory cost. 

We SHIP ON APPROVAL and 
DAYS’ TRIAL to anyone in U. S. or 
Canada without a cent in advance. 

Write at once for net prices aud special 
offer to agents. Tires, equipment and 
sundries, all kinds, half regular prices. 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept. 54-G, Chicago, III. 
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| and employees wherever used. 





Capacity 
999,999,999 


THE LOCKE ADDER 


Performs all computations that any higher-priced machine will do 
Most simple, practical, durable and convenient device for Adding, 
Subtracting, Multiplying and Dividing. Saves mental strain and 


QUICKLY PAYS FOR ITSELF 
Adds nine columns simultaneously. Endorsed by book-keepers 
Price @5.0@ prepaid. Send for 


free illustrated booklet. AGENTS WANTED. 


| C. E. LOCKE MFG. CO., 68 Walnut S8t., Kensett, Iowa 











We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 
Chemists’ Certificates 
By the Blue Label used only 
by us (and fully sustained 
e . by recent U. S. Circuit 
Court decision) pasted on 
Co every piece of genuine 
Agate Nickel-Stec! Ware. 
i, Booklet showing facsimile 
“ of this label, etc., mailed 
free to any address. 
Agate Niekel-Steel Ware ts sold 


by the leading Department and 
Housefurnishing Stores. 


HAVING THIS 
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Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 








New York, Boston, Chicago 
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‘A GIRL OF THE 
LATI N Q VA RT ER This shows the actual 


size of the POCKET POCO closed. 4%; in. wie 
(Concluded from Page 4) 


of her support, seemed on the eve of failing 
her. That merciless, silent, determined 


Stein=-Bloch man—would he go without a sign, without a 
word, and pass out of her life forever? Could 

she be so bold as to stop him, to hold out the 

Smart Clothes olive branch with her trembling hand, to 


show at the last the faltering colors of her 
FOR MEN surrender? Would he not see, in his per- 
versity, only another of her traps, another 
proof of her coquettishness, a fresh vindica- 
tion of his own detestable opinion of her? 
She passed over the bridge and beyond to 
the shaded road. She walked slowly, trailing 
the tip of her parasol in the dust. ‘‘Les con- 
solations des arts,’’ she repeated to herself, 
and wondered whether any clay or bronze or 
marble had power to stifle regret or longing 
ina woman’s bosom. Shethought of her own 
summer’s work, and, dear as it was to her, 
satisfying as it was in its undeniable advance 
on anything she had ever before attempted, 
what was it, after all, in the comparison? 
Her heart failed her, when at last, turning 
at the sound of footsteps, she perceived the 
two engineers on their way homeward from 
Montcour. Her first instinct was one of 
shame; her second a tumultuous anger. Her 
eyes flashed as de Broussard saluted her, 
and she could scarcely speak as Monsieur 
Clut was introduced, and it was taken, 
apparently for granted, that they should all 
return to the inn together. Walking between 
the twoshe was the recipient for a few moments 
of their undivided, if somewhat perfunctory, 
attention; and then de Broussard, apolo- 
gizing for troubling her with business, resumed 
his interrupted conversation with his con/rére. 
It was all about the aqueduct: the nature of 
the work yet to be done; the points that 
needed particular attention; the pending sub- 
contracts ; the unsatisfactory nature of the last 
steel delivery ; an interminable and technical 
harangue in what to Leslie was an unknown 
language. De Broussard talked with intense 
earnestness, with the utter absorption of a 
man completely master of his subject; he 
was making his engineering will, and his 





are in a class by themselves. 


heir, the young man with the eye-glasses, The smallest, and lightest complete photographic 
respectfully asked questions and took notes. | instrument made; the only pocket camera that car 


There are no other ready-to-wear clothes The conversation continued up to the inn. ries plates or films with equal facility ; and having 


made that can approach them either in ‘* Voila, Monsieur Clut, zous sommes finis/”’ a stationary ground glass necessary to perfect 
tailoring, fashion, fit or general satisfaction. e tris as oe $ a 
Very few tailors can make clothes to meas- exclaimed de Broussard. focusing. With all its advantages, the price of the 


ure as pod, even if they do charge more ‘* Well done,’’ said Clut, looking at his Pocket Poco is $9.00, about half the price of other 
than uble Stein-Bloch clothes prices. rt soa: : . ™ ae . -. i a3 1 ~1 5 Ses ! 
The proof is within your reach at the lead- watch. You are within seven minutes of poc ket cameras making the same size picture (3% x4 in.). Ask to see it at the 
ing Clothier’s in your town; if not, write your departure.”’ dealers, or send for the Poco book describing the full line of Poco Cameras — FREE. 
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Clothes,” Series K, if you’ll write for it. so discourteous,’’ said de Broussard, turning ROCHESTER CAMERA and. SUPPLY CO., 507 Pose St., Rochester, N.¥ 
SuteGinh Setisens Tp » = cant a deprecatory gestur 
: é ‘ ecatory gesture. 
$15.00 to $35.00 Clut looked at her sharply, and from her fy m P ~ AS IT LOOKS 
ae again to his superior. Then he took out a We will pay for ideas from FROM THE 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY cigar and slipped away into the tap-room for H SEAT 
WHOLESALE TAILORS amatch. He was a Frenchman of perception. Saturday Evening Post readers 
Rochester, New York ‘Monsieur de Broussard,’’ said Leslie Send to-day for particulars 


Ideas are wanted from POST reaclers, an we are willing to 


FS E> quickly, ‘‘won’t you come into my studio pay for them. With this in view we have decided « 

Senigallia and see my work before you go? It also is interesting, agreeable and instructive competition, whi 
“ wi will be worth $1.00 to every participa accessful o 

finished. not. To the three cleverest we offer respec tivel ao 


“I congratulate you,’’ said the engineer 
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rising and following her. $20, $10 ae hoab id $5 
A She led him in silence across the court, Columbia Zither besides as.50 


unlocked the door and ushered him in. The It will cost you nothing to get the full par- Complete 
ticulars of this contest, in which every 


te n Strike bare, cold room, with its chill centrepiece of bright person will be interested, and Od t 
af | draped clay, offered a forbidding contrast to Sollee te cn ome er 
ever Y Lime — | the bright day outside. Just a dittle thoughtful effort and For Horse-Drawn Car- 
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Sit down, Sac -esiie, Grawing up a For information address It is reliable and doubles the pleasures of driving by 


| chair. He did so. showing exactly how far you go. Reads in plain numerals 
| . THE PHONOMARP CO. ur book, giving wheel sizes ua Goll information, FREE. 
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x 7 Odometers, Cyclometers, Counters and Fine Castings 

| and stealthily regarded him. 
| ‘It is good,” he said. IPYOUHAYE DRAWING STENOGRAPHY TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Their eyes met. He saw the tears running TALENT FOR Our course of practical stenography taught by personal corre- 
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in her hand. Before he could expostulate, Building, New York i 147 La Salle Street, Chieago, Ul. 
before it even dawned on him what she was 
about to do, he saw her swing the thing round LISHED SEVENTER 


eke her pretty head and dash her work to frag- Any Young Man or 
cates te ments. He cried out; he ran and tried to Woman Can Earn a BICYC L_E FRE E 
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on severes stop her; he caug her by the wrists. 
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for a suspender. With the fiercely ej -rse she se } clay | ; 
President sou can teiet and fiercely freeing herself she sent the clay eur HIGH-GRADE, One Year GUARANTEED 


turn any way you want. crashing to the floor under repeated blows. “OAKWOOD” and «ARLINGTON’’ 
Every pair guaranteed. See ““There,’’ she said, throwing down the . D Im addition to FREE BICYCLE we will give 


that ‘* President ’’ is on the mallet. ‘‘I have learned your lesson. To- 
: $1,000.00 IN GOLD 
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How to Paint 
a House Cheap 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look 
Better, Wear Longer and Cost 
Less Than the Best White 
Lead Paints 


Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or 
Blisters, and is Not Affected by Gases 


Fifty Sample Colors Prepaid to Any 
Address Absolutely Free 


The cost of painting the house and barn, 
outbuildings and fences, is a heavy burden. 
Cheap paints soon fade, peel or scale off and 
white lead and oil costs so much and has to be 
replaced so often that it is a constant expense 
to keep the bright, clean appearance so de- 








The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, one of 
the Most Magnificent Hotels in the World, 
is Painted Entirely with the World- 
Famous Carrara Paint. 


sirable in the cosy cottage home or the elegant 


and at the same time give the rich, lasting, 
protecting effect of a first-class paint caused 
the manufacture of Carrara Paint, and it is the 
best paint for house, barn or fence ; for interior 
or exterior work it has no equal. It issmoother, 
covers more surface, brightens and preserves 
colors, is used on wood, iron, tin, brick, stone 
or tile and never cracks, peels, blisters or 
chalks; it does not fade; it outlasts the best 
white lead or any mixed paint and it covers so 
much more surface to the gallon that it is 
cheaper in the first costs than most cheap 
paints. The following are a few of the large 
users of Carrara Paint: 


Company; Chicago Telephone Company ; Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Company; Field Mu- 
seum, Chicago; Kenwood Club, Chicago; 
Cincinnati Southern; C. & E. I. R. R. Co.; 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R.; Wellington 
Hotel, Chicago. 





The Roof of the Great Field Museum, Chicago, 
Covering 7 Acres of Ground, is Painted 
with Carrara Paint. 


From railroad box car to elegantly furnished 
general offices of the great railways; from 
; race-track fences and stables to fancy club 
| house ; from plain brick walls and stone fences 
. to tin roofs and interior finish of stately hotels; 
P from country barn or hay shed or cheap out- 
building to farm residence, suburban home or 
luxurious city residence, Carrara is used be- 
cause it lasts longer, never fades, never cracks, 
never blisters, never peels, covers more surface 
than the highest-priced paints and costs less 
than the cheap mixed paints that injure in- 
stead of b nacery There is but one Carrara. 
It is made by the Carrara Paint Agency, 404 
Carrara Works, Barberton, Ohio, and anyone 
having a house to paint should send for 50 
sample colors, free, of this great paint that has 
stood the most rigid tests for 25 years, and 
bear in mind that it is the only paint ever 
manufactured that is backed by a positive 
guarantee in every case. Write to-day and 
save half your paint bills in the future. 
















Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Pullman Palace Car 


mansion. To meet the needs of the small purse | 
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Men @ Women 
of the Hour 


R. ROBERT B. ARMSTRONG, 
who has just been ap- 
pointed private secretary 
to Honorable Leslie M. 
Shaw, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is responsible for 
a novel use of the tele- 
phone. 

Not long ago he went to 
Kansas City on business 
for a newspaper with which 
he wasconnected. Having 
completed his work he 
boarded a train, ready to 
return to Chicago. There 
were several minutes to 
spare, and suddenly he 
found that it was impor- 
tant for him to communi- 
cate with a man uptown. 
He searched the station for a telephone, 

but all in vain. None was near enough to 

be available in the time he had tospare. He 
gave up the attempt, but as he was being 
whirled back to Chicago in an observation 
car, surrounded by books, periodicals, writ- 
ing materials and practically every comfort of 

a club, he wondered why a telephone had 

never been installed on the palatial limited 

trains — especially in terminals and at stations 
where long stops were made. 

The idea appealed to him as a feasible 
one. He was so impressed with it that on 
his arrival at Chicago he suggested it toa 
traffic official of one of the great Western 
roads—an intimate friend. The railroad 
man immediately put the suggestion into 
effect, and now that particular railroad is 
gaining renown as the only one which equips 
its trains with telephones. 





MR. ROBERT B. 
ARMSTRONG 


Good Cheer for the Poor 


For many years the new First Assistant 
Postmaster-General, Mr. Robert J. Wynne, 
has been a newspaper correspondent at the 
National Capital. Few 
acquaintance. 

‘‘ The meanest man I ever knew,’’ said Mr. 
Wynne, ‘‘ was a money lender. There wasa 
hard winter in the city I lived in. The lead- 
ing men of the community were called 
together to devise methods of relief. 
banquet was served, and after generous 
champagne had, as was supposed, warmed up 
the reluctant sympathies of even the most 
conservative persons present, the chairman of 
the evening rose to make a speech. 

‘He contrasted the unlimited cheer they 
had enjoyed with the pitiful hunger of the 
poor. His language was direct, and the pic- 


| ture he drew was bringing benevolent tears to 


the eyes of the assembly, when the money 
lender I referred to arose. 

‘Said he: ‘I have been sincerely touched 
by the language of the chairman, and I there- 
fore propose that we, the assembled capital- 
ists of the city, give three cheers for the poor 


First a | 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





men have a wider | 





of our community.’ ”’ 


The Gridiron Club of Washington, com- | 


posed of newspaper correspondents, is famous 
for its annual dinners, at which its eminent 
guests are subjected to searching though ami- 


| able satire. 


For several years Mr. Wynne has been a 


leading provoker of mirth at these satiric 


banquets. He is peculiarly apt at ironical 
interruption of speakers. 

On one occasion a celebrated statesman, 
who had just been defeated in a contest for a | 
Cabinet portfolio, rose to make a few remarks. 

**T feel at home,’’ he began, ‘* among jour- 
nalists, for I have spent a great deal of time 
on Newspaper Row.”’ 

‘““The trouble with our defeated friend,’’ 
interposed. Mr. Wynne, ‘‘is that he never 
spent anything else there.’’ 


A Rising Jay Attorney 


No more disconcerting mistake was ever | 
made by a presiding officer than that made by 
the chairman of the meeting before which Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan made his first 
appearance as a political speaker. 

During the course of an Illinois State cam- 
paign a meeting was held in Jacksonville at | 
which speeches were expected from Judge 
Springer, of Illinois, and General X——. The 
General did not appear, and during Judge 
Springer’s speech the local committeemen 
put their heads together to devise a means of 
filling out the program. Young Bryan, who 
had recently graduated from Illinois College, 




















HARTFORD 
SINGLE TUBE TIRE 


is the synonym for all 
that is excellent and 
advanced in tire 
construction 
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THE INCREASED DEMAND 
for HARTFORD TIRES 
and DUNLOP TIRES 


for Bicycles, Carriages and Automobiles, is proof 
of their high standing with tire users. They have 
a name and fame everywhere as being the most suc- 
cessful and reliable tires of their respective types. 
. They raise the standard of 

< any kind of vehicle in 
the estimation of the 1 
purchaser. 
stock, and will supply, the 
proper size and proper weight tire for CVETY These are the 
kind of wheel. 
advice regarding the tires best adapted to your needs. 


The HARTFORD RUBBER Works Co. 
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Ghe 
DUNLOP 
DETACHABLE TIRE 


has a world-wide repu- 
tation for resiliency, 
speed, comfort and 
durability 
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We have in 


tools you 


Let us send you expert “ill seed 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Our Hartford Solid Vehicle Tires 


are particularly adapted for use where length of 
service is required. Proper strength and 
uniformity is guaranteed. 











A Dead Bug 
‘Rant i 


All sorts of bugs—big 
bugs and litth—are 
exterminated by 


Dead Stuck ug 











Bugs 


Destroys germ and insect life in- 
stantly, yet absolutely harmless 
for human beings. Will not injure 
the most delicate fabrics. Used 
by the U. S. Government and 
leading railroad corporations. 
Send name and address for 
seasonable suggestions on how 
to rid the house of bugs. 
Dead Stuck for Bugs is sold by 
all dealers—2Se bottle. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
CHEMICAL Co. 
131 N. 2d St., Philadelphia 














You can make summer cook- 


Steam Cooker 
With Doors 


burner. Saves fuel, labor 
and provisions. Only cooker 
made with steam condenser 
and copper tank, sold on 30 
days’ trial. Money maker for 
agents. 
circulars free. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
56 Ontario Bidg., Ont. and Jeff. ke Toledo, — 
STUDY 









By the 
LA System ot 
Teaching and Reciting Privately by Mail 
o Equal to a resident course. Prepares 
for all ‘var examinations and practice. Leads to De- 


rees. Foremost school and the only one in the 
world backed by a resident college—Indianapeolis 
College of Law. En:lorsed by all. Adapted to 
you. Graduates successful. 4 courses. Saves time 
and money. Use spare hours. Easy terms —» i to begin 
now. Write postal te-day fer catalogue and full particulars. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
11 Penna. St. Indianapolis, U. S. A. 














THE AMERICAN BOY _ 


Biggest, Brightest, Best Boys’ Paper in the World 


Hezekiah Butterworth says, It enters 
into their life. 


Trial: 3 months for 10c 

Regular: $1.00 a year 
Boys are enthusiastic over it. Clean, 
inspiring stories. Information, encour- 
agement, advice. Games, Sports, Ani- 
mals, Stamps, Printing, Photography, 
Dehating, Science, Puzzles. How to 
make boats, traps, etc. How to make 
and save money. How to succeed, 
Meets universal approval. The only 
successful attempt ever made to lead a 
boy in right directions, ani at the same 
time chain his interest. One hundred 
pictures each month, See it and be 
surprised at the feast of good things 
for that boy. 


Address — PUBLISHING COMPANY 
261 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


ing a pleasure by using | 


Entire meal cooked over one | 


Send for illustrated 








TABLE TENNIS 


The New and Popular Game 


Ideal Home Set, + $1.75 
Other Sets, $2 50 to .. 50 


Write for Circular. 
TUCKER COMPANY, URBANA, O. 
Agents Wanted Trade Supplied 


r Short Story Writers g 


Our course of home study in Short Story 
Writing, in charge of successful authors, is 
| absolutely free to all , yearly subscribers to 
| “Gardiner’s Magazine,” and we buy and print 
} all satisfactory work of our students. 
Send for free circular; or better yet add 10c, 
for a sample copy of “‘Gardiner’s Magazine” 
| or $1 for a year’s subscription, nae 
free course in Short Story Writing. Address 


GARDINER’S MAGAZINE 
Dept. B, 320 Broadway NEW YORK # 


& SBS Se = eS Sees 
Produces a beau- 


| The Apollo Lawn- tiful, ‘‘Velvety” 


Sweeper Lawn by removing 
sae cut and dead grass; 
leaves etc., and thicken- 
ing the grass growth. 
Sweeps pavements also. 


Our free booklet tells all 
about it. 

























| THE GREENE MFG. CO., 49 Sycamore St., Springfield, 0., U.S. A. 
PREPARES FOR CORNELL 
(The University Preparatory School 
Boarding and Day Departments 
SUMMER TERM opens JULY 16 for 8 weeks 
FALL TERM for year 1902-1903 opens SEPT. 30 
Eleventh Year. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Ave. E, Ithaca, N.Y. 






















IN A MINUTE 
Automatic 


Luger Psi 


Shoots 116 Shots 
In weight, accuracy and velocity it is a wonder. 
Adopted by the United States Army. Send for 
Free Catalogye of 

SPORTSMEN’S SPECIALTIES 


A. H. Funke, 101-103 Duane Street, New York 


USPENDER 


that support without restraint— GUYOT 
Suspenders. Indestructible button holes. 
Perfect every way. If not at your dealers send 50c for 


sample pair. og THEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, N.Y. City 

















If your 


Use any pen and your own stationery. 
stationer does not keep it write for free specimen of 
work. Beware of infringements. Address Dept. G. 


Pen-Carbon Manifold Co., 145-7-9 Centre St., New York 
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SHOE 


You get a great deal more than your ' 


money’s worth when you buy The Florsheim 
Shoe at the regular retail price, $5.00. 

It’s a custom-made shoe with the same 
quality of leather and the same careful bench- 
work as in the made-to-order kind at $8 to $12. 

The Florsheim Shoe is made over an elab- 
orate system of anatomical foot-fitting lasts, 
designed to fit every shape of foot. 

The name “ Florsheim” 
woven in the strap and 
stamped in the sole of every 
shoe is your 
guide. 


























Find a 
dealer who 
handles The 
Florsheim Shoe 
—he knows. 

If you don’t 
find one 

write us; we 
will send the 
book free — 
“The Florsheim 
Way of 

Foot Fitting” 
—it tells 
about them. 


The Avon 


Button Boot. 
Patent Leather. 
Seamless Calf Top. 


The Season's 
Swell Shoe. 


Get Shoe Satisfaction 
— tt costs no more 
and it’s worth any cost. 


Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO a 











Remington 
TYPEWRITER 


The Experience of a 
Quarter of a Century is 


BEHIND IT 








The Confidence of the 
Business World is 


WITH IT 


An ever-widening field 
of usefulness is 


BEFORE IT 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS é BENEDICT 


(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway #@ New York 

















FROM PACTORY $ 2-0 


Buys this 
Beautiful 
Drop Head 
Machine 
Golden oak fin- 
ish, full sized, 
high arm, da// 
éecaring, none | 
better made. 


Sold on Approval 
Ifnotsatisfactoryreturn | 
at ovr expense. Write 


for sa. of the work 

done a adhe 

Send fer Catalogne 
Ne. 


YOUNG COMPANY, Ltd., Toledo, Ohio 
L’ArtNouveau inWallPapers 


requires artistic handling. a, ..: 338, by The Pittsburg 
Wall Paper Company, Pa., is purely in 
the style and perfectly adapted to our American homes. 
dealers every where. 




































THE SATURDAY 


situated in Jacksonville, and who had won | 


i 


considerable fame as a college orator and had 
settled down in the town to the practice of | 
law, was hastily seen and agreed to speak. 

The chairman was a nervous individual, 
unused to appearing before the public. 

‘* How shall I introduce you? ’’ he inquired. 

*“Oh,’’ said Mr. Bryan, ‘just call me 
William J. Bryan.’’ 

“*It would be proper,’’ suggested a more | 
experienced committeeman, ‘‘ to add ‘ arising 


| attorney of Jacksonville.’ ’’ 








| charged from the hospital service; but he had 
| the satisfaction of feeling that his operation | 





Accordingly, during the next few minutes 
the chairman was observed to be repeating to 
himself: ‘‘ William J. Bryan, a rising attorney 
of Jacksonville.’”” When Judge Springer had 
finished, the chairman arose and said: 

“* Fellow-Citizens, we regret that General 
x has failed to reach us this afternoon. 
In his place, however, we shall be entertained 
for a few moments—a few moments—by 
William Rising Bryan, a jay attorney of 
Jacksonville.’’ 

It is said that Mr. Bryan, even in that ! 
early and inexperienced day, was in nowise 
disconcerted, but turned the badly tangled 
introduction into a good-humored preface to | 
a felicitous speech. 





The Daring of Doctor Wood | 


HE accompanying portrait 
of General Leonard Wood, 
Governor-General of 
Cuba, dates back to 1884. 
General Wood was at that 
time a recent graduate of | 
the Harvard Medical 
School, and held the posi- 
tion of interne in a Boston | 
hospital. In those days he 
had not learned the lesson 
of military obedience. A 
born leader and a surgeon 
by nature, he chafed under 
the strict hospital rules 
and the red tape that he | 
considered useless. 

In the fall of 1884 a 
number of patients requir- 
ing the operation of trache- 

otomy came tothe hospital. Doctor Wood was 
ambitious to perform these operations. By 
the rules of the institution, however, upon | 
the admission to the hospital of a case requir- | 
ing immediate operation, the interne was 
obliged to send immediately for the visiting 
surgeon to perform the operation. 

One day a frantic mother brought to the 
hospital her only child, who was suffocating 
from membranous croup. Examination 
showed that to wait for the surgeon whose 
business it was to operate on the case might 
cost the little one’s life. This was the oppor- 
tunity for which Doctor Wood had longed. 
He immediately ordered preparations made 
for the operation and began upon his task 
with the greatest care, but with the fearless- 
ness which has since characterized his mili- 
tary operations. 

The incision carefully made, the trachea | 
was opened and the double silver tube was | 
inserted and fixed in place. The agonized | 
little patient was immediately relieved, and 
began to breathe easily. 

The mother was pouring out heartfelt 
thanks to the Doctor when the surgeon, to 
whom the case properly belonged, came in. 
He took in the situation at a glance; and | 
Doctor Wood’s explanation, that in the delay 
of waiting for his arrival the child’s life 
might have been sacrificed, was received 
with frigid silence. 

The surgeon would brook no invasion of 
his domain, and would permit no defiance of | 
rules: Doctor Wood had offended in both par- 
ticulars, but considered himself justified in 
so doing, and would make no apology. He 
was therefore suspended, and later dis- 


PHOTO. BY HOMER & CO., BOSTON 


GEN. WOOD IN 1884 





was successful and that he had saved a 
human life. 





Kinee-Deep in Kansas 


Mr. Eugene F. Ware, the new Commissioner 
of Pensions, who over the name of.‘ Iron- 


| quill ”’ long ago established his reputation as | 


a wit and writer of verse, has been much 
interested for years in the condition of roads 
in his adopted State of Kansas. 

Recently Mr. R. W. Richardson, Secretary 
of the National Good Roads Association, who 
is preparing to take a Good Roads Construc- 
tion Train across the Continent, said to Mr. 
Ware: 

‘* How do the farmers in Kansas stand on 
the road question? ’’ 

‘* Up to their knees,’’ was the reply. 
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Abbey ; 
seum at Rome; 


and explore the Pyramids ; 
dawned the light of Christianity. 


culture might well envy. 


In modern languages, 
tunity will be unique. 


modified to meet the conditions. 
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THE “YOUNG AMERICA.” 








A safe and convenient modern steel ship, with auxiliary 
steam power. It will be commanded by a U. S. Naval 
Officer of 25 years’ experience. It contains every device 
for safety and comfort that science can supply. 


George J. Gould, Bishop Vincent, 
mailed on request 


etc. 





The Nautical Preparatory School 


A Complete Preparatory School on Board a Fine Ship, with 
250 Cadet Pupils Studying and Preparing for American 
Colleges, Afloat on the Blue Ocean and Visiting Every Clime. 


HE Cadets of this school will study English History and visit Westminster 
they will construe the stately periods of Cicero and visit the Colos- 
they will trace the history of Greek Art and Arms and 
inspect the Acropolis and the sites of famous battle-fields ; 
they will read the Bible and see the places where 
They will round out each part of their edu- 
cation by travel intelligently directed—an opportunity that 


a piano in the music and recreation room, a carefully selected library, a printer 
and printing presses for the publication of a school paper, a photographer and dark 
room for lovers of the camera, and a ship’s band for military and social purposes. 

The Nautical Preparatory School has been endorsed by leading men in all walks 
of life, including Theodore Roosevelt, Rev. 
A booklet giving full information will be 


THE NAUTICAL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, P. 0. Box 1826, Beston, Mass. 


they will read of Egypt 


a man of broadest 








in art, in the study of the world’s commerce, the oppor- 
Special facilities will be afforded for the study of Entomol- 
ogy, Zoology, Botany, Deep-Sea Dredging and Commercial Products. 

The organization and the discipline will be that of the United States Navy, 
The ship itself will be worked by a competent 
crew of sailors. 
called upon for manual labor except sail and 
spar drills for gymnastic exercise. 


The Cadets will never be 


The first year the ship will sail 


from Newport, R. I., September 1, 
ravel 16,000 miles, touching at up- 


wards of 50 ports in British 
Isles, Norway, France, the Med- 
iterranean, the West Indies and 
return to Newport the following 
June for a four-months’ vacation: 

In the line of amusements the 
ship will be rich in attractions. The l 
ship wil! carry two steam launches and 
ten rowing and sailing boats of navy 
pattern. There will be an organ and 


Edward Everett Hale, General Wood, 




















Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton says: 


“Most Desirable” 


Proper and comfortable dressing has much to do with health.” 


Suits are knit. 


‘** Nothing can be more beautiful 
and desirable than the various 
materials from which Lewis Union 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Medium Priced 


not dictate selection. yon 
skin ventilation, and d 
weave permits of pron tr 
woven. No, matter how 


there is always comfort 


though it is, Lace Anié is the popular underwear 
with the discriminating —those whose means do 


ticularly sanitary in its 
rable because the open 
thread than the closely 
free the perspiration, 
with the Lace Anié. 


SAMPLES of Lace Knit and our matchless full-fashioned underwear fabrics FREE. We will 
send —— and self-measurement blanks to amy address, and guarantee satisfactory results. 
ale 


If your de: 


does not handle the Lewis goods and you prefer to buy of him, send us his name. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, 220 MAIN STREET, JANESVILLE, WIS. 











“Flow to Write a 
Business Letter 


A comprehensive and practical book, invaluable 
to young men and women 
ambitious to better them- 
selves by becoming capable 
business correspondents; 
for such there is a growing 
demand. 

Write for circular; or send 
25¢c for the complete book. 


CHARLES R. 
WIERS 


Box 550 
Trenton, N. J. 
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BECOME AN ENGINEER 


Imagine feeling a monster locomotive throb under your 
control! Wouldn't you like to be the man at the lever? 
You can be if you try, Through our correspondence 
ener thousancts of young men are a for splendid 


Steam, Mechan 

om Ventilatiag, Plumbing, Mechan- 
Drawing. Our instructors are professors in the best 
technical schools in Boston. Write for prospectus and 

particulars about Free Seh fps. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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LATEST AND 
MOST FASHION- 
ABLE STYLES 
AND FORMS OF 


Engraved Invitations, Announcements 
Calling Cards, Fine Stationery 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 

Cc. D. PEACOCK, Jeweler, Silveramith 
Established 1837. (Cor. State and Adams Sts., Dept. N, Chieage 











a STAMMER 


hI Hundreds of pupils have been cured at the 

} Pioneer mg School. 18 YEARS 
| UNPARALLE L ED SUCCESS. Unequaled 
references. 80-page book sent free. The 
Philadelphia Lastitute for Stammerers, 1653, 
1043 Sp. Garden S., Philadelphia. E. 5S. 
JOHNSTON, Founder and President, who 
8 8 JoMasTOS. cured himself after stammering #0 years. 


SUMMER SESSION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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WATCHES «= = 
‘Artistic productions for Ladies’ 

wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 

designs— Shoulder watches in all 








metals or enameled—Open face or 
hunting, for belt or pocket—Send 
for our booklets and select designs 


The New England Watch Co. 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 131 to 137 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Spreckels Building, San Francisco 


Peas. 


ndex Tags 
Steel clips in leather ,jphabet Tag, Style 342 


© OF A BOOK-KEEPER’S TIME 
tabs. Instantly applied 
or moved to meet chang- 
ing conditions. 500 
kinds in stock, inclu- 
ding Accounts, Cities, 
Alp nabets, States, Days, 
Numbers, Months, and 
‘Tags to WRITE on. 
Used by U.S. Navy De- 
partment, General Electric 
Co., Am. Bridge Co., etc. 
Catalog Free. Sample 5c 


Dept. F, Chas. C. Smith, Mfr., Exeter, Nebraska 


Canadian Agents, GRAND & Toy, Ltd., Toronto. 














Three other styles 
in stock 

















We Carpet Your-Floorfor$3 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if uct satisfactory. 
Illustrated catalogue showing rugs in 
actual colors sent free 


Sanitary Mig. Company *,Boure Beliaing 




















Active, educated men for per- | 
WANTED manent and profitable em- | 


ployment. Weekly salary or 
guaranty paid. Give age, experience and references. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York City 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


WITH MALICE 
AFORETHOUGHT 


| (Continued from Page 7) 


| and followed in his rear at a little distance, 


because it was known that Shorty had_been | 


found shot from behind. The Virginian 


gained a position soon where no one could | 


come at him except from in front; and the 
sight of the mountains was almost more than 


he could endure, because it was there that he | 


had been going to-morrow. 

“It is quite a while after sunset,’’ he heard 
himself say. 

A wind seemed to blow his sleeve off his 
arm, and he replied to it, and saw Trampas 
pitch forward. He saw Trampas raise his 

| arm from the ground, and fall again, and lie 

| there this time, still. A little smoke was 
rising from the pistol on the ground, and he 
looked at his own, and saw the smoke flowing 

| upward out of it. 

| ‘*T expect that’s all,’’ he said aloud. 

But as he came nearer Trampas he covered 
him with his weapon. He stopped a moment, 
seeing the hand on the ground move. Two 
fingers twitched, and then ceased; for it was 
all. The Virginian stood looking down at 
Trampas. 

‘Both of mine hit,’’ he said once more 
aloud. ‘‘ His must have gone mighty close 
to my arm. I told her it would not be me.’’ 

He had scarcely noticed that he was being 
surrounded and congratulated. His hand 
was being shaken, and he saw that it was 
Scipio in tears. Scipio’s joy made his heart 
like lead within him. 
his friend everything; but he did not. 

“* Tf anybody wants me about this,’’ he said, 
‘*T will be at the hotel.’’ 

** Who'll want you? ”’ said Scipio. 
of us saw his gun out.’’ And he vented his 
admiration: ‘‘ You were that cool!—that 
quick!”’ 

“Pll see you boys again,’ said the 
Virginian heavily, and he walked away. 
Scipio looked after him, astonished. 
might suppose he was ashamed of himself, 

he said to McLean. 

The Virginian walked back to the hotel 
and stood on the threshold of his sweetheart’s 
room. Her lips were parted, and her eyes 
were fixed upon him, nor did she move or 
speak. 

**T have killed Trampas,’’ said he. 

‘* Oh, thank God!’’ she said; and he found 
her in his arms. 

Long they embraced without speaking, and 
what they whispered then with their kisses 
matters not, 

Thus did her New England conscience 
fight to the end, and, at the last, capitulate 
to Love. And the next day, with the Bishop’s 
blessing and the ring on her finger, the 
Virginian and his bride departed upon their 
horses into the mountains. 


re 
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(THE END) 


Rae! 
Hills of Tiny Gems 


HE Colorado Desert is a level plain of 
clay, relieved here and there by hills of 
sand. It was formerly the bottom of a great 
shallow lake, the rocky banks of which still 
remain in the shape of stony cliffs that bear 
the ancient water-marks upon them. 

| arid wonderland. 
The hills described are not stationary, but 
travel constantly, though slowly, journeying 
| over the plainas the winds direct. The sand 
of which they are composed is not of the 
ordinary kind, but of a nature marvelous. 
Most of the grains are transparent, others are 
translucent, while many are of rainbow hues, 
being, in fact. small gems of red carnelian, 
green chrysolite, and vari-colored garnet. 
Seen beneath a microscope, most of them are 
perfect spheres, rounded and polished by 
| attrition with each other. Composed of 
these strange materials, the sand-hills look 
like great snowdrifts, with here and there a 
gleam of color. Continually they give forth 
a rustling sound, as the tiny spheres are 
shifted by the winds, rolling slowly onward. 
The northern portion of the desert is paved 
with the most wonderfu! pebbles in the world, 
in many parts so exquisitely laid as to defy 
successful imitation by the most skilled 
worker in mosaic flooring. These pebbles 
are of porphyry, agate, carnelian, quartz- 
crystal, garnet, and other such beautiful 
materials. They are packed together so that 
the surface composed of them is like a floor, 
| and they look as if pressed into it with a 

| roller. 
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CHILDREN’S 
ROMPERS 


75 cts. 


Made of blue chambray, 
yoke effect, divided skirt, 
cut large to perinit wearing 
of undergarments. Also 
same in tan holland. Sizes 
1 to 8 years. 





By mail,7 cts. extia. 


Our Spring and 


5 Summer 


Catalogue 


describing over 2,000 arti- 
cles — more than 1,000 of 
which are illustrated — for 
the complete outfitting of Boys, Girls and In- 
fants. Should be seen by every mother. 


If You Want a Catalogue 
send four cents for postage. 
We have no branch stores—no agents 


ADDRESS DEPT. 13 
60-62 we 23d St.. New York. 
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Improved | 


Boston 
Garter 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


a The Name “ BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped on 


every loop— ’ , 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price. 


ion, Mass., 
i The “VELVET GRIP” Patent Has 





Been Sustained by the U. 8. Circuit Court 
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Accident-Proof Crib 


The Foster Ideal Crib 


protects the child from porest when alone. It 

oes the work of a maid by day and serves as 
an annex to the mother’s bed at night. The 
sides may be raised or lowered at will. The 
spindles are but 4 inches apart. The head and 
foot 44 inches high and the sides 22 inches 
above the high-grade woven- wire spring. 
Those dimensions are absolute proof against 
accidents, and you will find them only in the 
Foster Ideal Crib. ‘These cribs are finished in 
white orcolors. Enterprising dealers sell them. 
If yours don’t we will supply you direct. In 
either case send for our free booklet, 


“Wide Awake Facts About Sleep.” 
FOSTER BROTHERS MFG. COMPANY 
4 Broad Street, Utica, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of famous Foster Ideal Spring Beds 











ve can tell a good b keeper by the e of 

her home. Her windows are clean, and her shades 
are always “just so,” but the time and attention required 
to keep them shipshape depends upon the roller. 


The Improved Hartshorn Shade Roller 


(NO TACKS) 
can always be relied upon for comfort, convenience and 
durability. It is constructed from the best materials on 
simple mechanical principles, saves time, prevents trouble 
and makes the shade look better and wear better. Ever 
genuine HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLER has the autograph 



















signature of Stewart Hartshorn on label. Take no other 

















A igen relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBU RN and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it.""| Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN C@O., 10 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


THE COLLECTOR 


A Monthly Magazine for Autograph 
and Historical Collectors. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
1125 Broadway, New York City 





























Glass Water Coolers 
ICE AND WATER SEPARATE 
NO GERMS, INSECTS, RUST OR DIRT. 
Write for circular 


APPERT GLASS CoO. 
Broadway Chambers, New York 





Shave yourself comfortably with a 


Shumate Dollar Razor 


“The razor with a character” 
Equal to any $3 or $5 article, and 
with a much stronger guarantee: 
If it don’t please you we replace 
it and ask no questions. Sent 
postpaid to your address for $1, 
if your dealer hasn’t the genuine. 

USEFUL BOOKLET FREE. 
Shumate Razor Co., Austin, Texas 








| previous experience required. 


$18 Per Week and Expenses 


This income is being earned every year by many men 
in nearly every State, and such positions are now 
open to good men in Eastern, Middle and Middle- 
Western States who can handle our products. No 
Business established 


| nearly fifty years; pay every week; several hun- 


dred salesmen now on the road doing well. It is a 


pleasant occupation and the returns are sure. 


CHASE BROTHERS CO., 134 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


I WANT TOBE A 
NEWSPAPER ARTIST 


If You Have a Liking or Natural Talent for Draw- 
ing, Cut This Out and Mail it, with your address, to 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 



















85 World Building New York City 


























SHAKESPEARE 


Reels and Baits 


On Trial Free 


Every experienced angler thinks he knows 
a good reel ‘“‘ when he sees it,”’ but he surely 
knows it when he has actually fished with it. 
The Shakespeare Reel is a handsome, hand- 
made, quadruple, bait-casting reel(level wind- 
ing or not, as you wish). It is especially 






designed for accurate and long-distance bait- 
casting, and it is the best bait-casting reel in 


the world. The metal used is hard-drawn 
brass and the finest English Stubbs steel — 
the best obtainable. Painstaking care is used 
to secure perfect accuracy in every detail. 
In beauty of design and simplicity of con- 
struction it is unequaled. Its easy, silent 
running suggests perpetual motion, and it is 
fitted with the most perfect click and drag 
ever made. Words will not describe its 
beauty, its usefulness, nor its many advan- 
tages over allotherreels. My reels and baits 
are for sale by all first-class dealers, but I 
want you to see them and try them for your- 
self, and I willsend them to you direct, express 
prepaid, for a free trial on your next fishing 
trip. Send your name and address to-day 
to Wm. Shakespeare, Jr., 195 Shakespeare 
Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


$500 in Cash and Diamond Prizes for 
record Bait-casting—entry free —also 
$100 in Prizes for biggest Bass caught. 
Write for full information free. 





The value of a watch is not in its cost, but 
in its usefulness. 

The INGERSOLL DOLLAR WATCH is just 
as valuable as any watch made because the 
accuracy of its time-keeping is a certainty. 

Guaranteed to keep accurate time for one 
year; it’s good for years with ordinary care. 

For sale everywhere, or by us, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 

Send for our book of watches. It’s free. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
Dept. 21 67 Cortlandt St., New York 





are weather proof—almost time 
proof. 4@ colors and shades 
Plate Glass Ce. 
General Distributers. 











The American $10) Typewriter 


was the making of Jones’ husi- 
mess. It gave him up-to-date 
letters at a price he could afford. 
Now he has « private office. Why 
not own one yourself? 37,000 
ABERICANS in use. Catalogue 
special trial offer and 
sample of work free if you men- 
tion THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. Be sure you do this before 
paying a higher price. 
The American Typewriter Co , 264 Broadway, New York City 
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The Ornithologist 


and the Ichthyologist | 


By Charies Batteli Loomis 


N ORNITHOLOGIST invited an ichthy- 
A ologist to walk in the woods with him, 
and the ornithologist said: ‘‘ I suppose 

you know that the crow——’’ 

** 1 know nothing about birds.’’ 

““But surely you have heard that the 
cuckoo ss 

“TI do not know a hawk from a handsaw, 
I am sorry to say.’’ 

““ Yes, but you surely have heard so com- 
mon a thing as the fact that the swallow 
never ‘6 

** My friend, 
about birds.’’ 

They finished their walk, and the ornith- 
ologist went home and said to his wife: 

*““The man with whom I walked to-day 
in the woods is woefully ignorant. How 
can a man go through life with so little 
knowledge of the things about him?’”’ 

The next day the ichthyologist invited the 
ornithologist to walk along the sea-cliffs with 
him. 

So they walked together, and on the cliffs 
a doltish fellow_was standing. 

‘ Good-morning,’’ they said to him, but he 








I know less than nothing 


| only stared at them, open-mouthed. 


| gist: 








“* A fool!’’ cried both. 
And the ichthyologist said to the ornitholo- 


** Of course you know that the blue fish 
of these waters ——’’ 
“I know nothing about fish.’’ 
‘*But surely you have heard that the 
swordfish 





‘I would not know a cod from a kid, I am 
sorry to say.”’ 


““ Yes, but you surely have heard so com- 


mon a thing as the fact that a porpoise 
never ——’’ 
‘“My friend, I know less than nothing 


about fish.’’ 

At this point the ichthyologist was so im- 
pressed by his friend’s ignorance of common 
things that he did not mind his steps and fell 
off the cliffs into the sea, and not knowing 
how to swim he called to his friend for 
help. 

“Alas, I do not know how to swim,”’ 
the ornithologist. 

‘**More of his ignorance,’’ said the ichthy- 
ologist as he went down for the second 
time. 

But the dolt had been watching, open-eyed, 
and he plunged into the sea and swimming 
out to the ichthyologist he saved him. 

MorAL—Each one of us has his special 
brand of ignorance. 


said 


Raed 


The Black Sheep 


By Carolyn Wells 
Black Sheep is a beast that all should 


T™ 
shun ; 
He has no fleece, yet fleeces every one. 
Though without horns, oft with a horn he’s 
seen ; 
Though not a lamb, he gambles on the green. 
Pethap he’s not a sheep (as some suggest), 
But a grim wolf who’s in sheep’s clothing 
dressed. 


SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 















WILLIAMS soap 








A correspondent says: 


Shaving Soap. 


Williams’ Soaps s 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. 
Williams’ 


AMUSING “CHANGING FACE” 





“lam glad enough.” 


“IT recently tried another kind of shaving soap. 
didn’t notice so much difference, 
my face was so sore | could hardly touch it. 
enough to get back to the creamy, healing lather of Williams’ 
Now my face is O. K. again.” 


id everywhere, but sent dy mail if your dealer does not 


Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap (Rd. or Sq.), 10c. 
Shaving Seap (Barbers), 6 round cakes, 1 |b. 40c. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
PUZZLE SENT FOR 2c. 


At first I 
but at the end of a week, 


I am glad 


supply you 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. 
Williams’ Glycerated Tar (Toilet) Seap, 10c. 


Exquisite also for toilet. 


STAMP 





































anew 9 
EGISTE! 


WATERPROOF 


LIQUID (ou 


For Cuts, Abrasions, Hang-Nails, 
Chapped and Split Lips or Fingers, 
Burns, Blisters, etc. lastantly 
Relieves Chilblains, Frosted 
Ears, Stings of Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, 
Callous Spots, etc., etc. 

A coating on the sensitive parts 
will protect the feet from being 
chafed or blistered by new or 
heavy shoes. 

Applied with a brush and im- 
mediately dries, forming atough, 
transparent, colorless waterproof 
coating. 

MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, 
BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, Etc. 
are all liable to bruise, scratch, or 
scrape their skin. “ New-Skin” 
will relieve these injuries, will not 
wash off, and after it is applied 
the injury is forgotten, as “ New- 
Skin” makes a temporary new 
skin until the broken skin is 
healed under it. EACH. 


Pocket Size (Size of 
illustration). . . 10¢ 

Family Size . . 28c 

2-oz. Bottles (for 


Surgeons and Hos 
pitais) . ° 


At the Druggists, or we will mail a package any- 
where in the United States on receipt of price. 


DOUGLAS MFG. CO., Dept. R, 107 Fulton Street, New York 








Butchers 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
~ work and Furniture 
> Not brittle: will neither scratch 
a nor deface like shellac or var- 
nish. Is not soft and sticky like beeswax. Per 
fectly transparent, preserving the natural color and 
beauty of the wood. Withont doubt the most 
economical and satisfactory PoLisHh known for 
Hakp - Woop FLoors. 
For sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


Send for our FREE BOOKLET telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 












Built for Long Service 


FROM THREE FACTORIES 







We ship direct to the consumer 
make the most reliable line of vehicl 
harness, etc., to be 


where and sell at 
wholesale prices. 


We Handle No 
Low-Grade Work 






Strong, durable material and good honest workmanship mak x 
vehicles and harness tw f th rdinary kind 

rod fe ta a freight charges to your 
Write at Once oarion i any vehicle Carts from §11 00 to 
$38.75; Road Wagons fr $28.90 to $105.00: Buggies from $36 
to $82.45; Surreys from 0 to $120.12; Spring Wagons from 
$37.50 to $112.50; Farm Wayons from $31.55 to $65.65; Single 
Harness from $4.80 to $20.20; Farm harness from $12.80 to $39.00. 


the largest illustrated Vehiele and Har- 


WE SEND FREE ness catalog ever ixswed, Send for it 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. E-464, CHICAGO 


“Don’t shout” 


“T can hear all right new. 
I’m using a Morley Ear- 
rum. 

Don’t you also want to 
hear as well as the average, 
without a clumsy ear-trum 
pet or tube, that points out 
your affliction and only lets you 
hear what is shouted into it? 
Send for our book about the 


Morley Ear-Drum 


Altogether different from any 
other ear~<irum —as soft as 
the ear itself — no wire, rub 
ber, metal or glass. Weighs nothing, 



















is safe, comfortatie, easy to adjust, 
nd nvisibl 
om el help ~a Deafness 
THE MORLEY CO., Department T 
19 South 16th Street Philadelphia 














ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 
SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Allen’s Foot-Ease. It relieves pain 
‘ful, swollen, smarting, and nervous 
feet, and is the Greatest Comfort 
Alien’s 
l‘oot-Ease makes tight-fitting or 
new shoes feel easy, and brings 
comfort te tired, aching feet. We 
have many thousand testimonials. 
‘Try it to-day. Sold by all drug- 
gists and shoe stores, 25c. Do 
not accept an imitation. Sent by 
mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 


sent by mail. Address 


ALLEN 8S. OLMSTED,LeRoy, N.Y. 


Discovery of the 


“Oh, What Rest 
and Comfort!” 














Learn Typewriting at Home 


A MACHINE FURNISHED FREE 
instruction with Remington 


53-0 or Smith Premier typewriter. The 


shortest route to a paying position at very 
little cost. This is a bona-fide, earnest, busi- 
ness-like offer by one of the oldest commer- 
cial schools in this country. Write to-day. 


D. K. STRAYER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Baltimore, Md. 


LIFE OF TALMAGE ws. 


I -arge. Fully illustrated. Low prices. Best terms. Freight 
aid. Credit given. Outfit free. Agents wanted. 
», W. ZIEGLER & O@., 215 Locust Street, Phila., Pa. 


$3.00 Coaster Brake = 


usual sprocket. Any one can apply it. 
particulars, address 


a month for our full course of 

















Fits any hub. 

Screws on in 
place of the 
For free booklet and 





CANFIELD BRAKE CO., Corning, N.Y. 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS “3s222= 


patent is allowed. Write for “INVENTOR’S GUIDE.” 


| Largest book. 





The Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
NOT 


BURNS AIR cee, 
a) One“BEST” Light 


Gives more Light than 
Six Electric Lights, or Ten 
Kerosene Lamps or One 
Hundred Candles 


Burns 90 per cent. Air 
10 per cent. Gas 


A beautiful, pure white, steady, 


safe 
light. No WICK! NO GREASE! No 
SMOKK! NO ODOR! Hang or Set it 
anywhere. Over 100 Styles. 

Agents Wanted 


THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY 
5-25 E. Fifth St., Canton, Ohie 








Always on Hand, Never in the Way | 


Indispensable to all desk telephone users, saves its cost 
many, times over, no lifting, mo interference with locking 
desk or using drawers, no handling or breaking of ‘phone, 
no upsetting, these are some of the merits of 


Griggs’ Desk Telephone Holder 
and Bracket 


It puts your instru- 
ment just where you 
want it, when you 
want it, by a touch, 
and is as quickly 
put out of the way 

Sent neatly packed 
to any address. 
Black Japanned $1.50 
Oxidized, Copper Finteh 

$2.00 
Nickel Pinted $2.50 


THE GRIGGS’ MANUFACTURING CO. 
83 Fifth Avenue, Chicage 















Agents Wanted 


Life of Talmage 


Best author. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 
Freight paid. Credit given, Free premiums—furniture, 
watches, genuine diamond rings, etc.; also $100 cash 
prize. ‘Terms better than 50 per cent. Outfit free. Act! 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE ©0., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 CAN SELL YOUR 
Real Estate or Business 
* sign is 
Vienited to those who pass that way. 
My business has no limit. 
customersin Boston,San Francisco, 
St. Paul, New Orleans, and in cities, 
towns aud country places hetween. 
Send lowest cash price and descrip- 
tien. My terms are reasonable. 
Any commercial agency will tell 
you that I am responsible 
FRANK P. CLEVELAND 

PSOT Actams Express Bidg., Chieage 
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For Sporting and Target Shooting 


"THE season is now at hand for young people to get into the woods and fields, and 
enjoy nature. What better companion to take along than a reliable FIREARM? 
Shooting is a most fascinating sport, and to create still further interest in the use of 
rifles we have decided to hold another RIFLE CONTEST from April 1st to October 
31st. We will offer 100 prizes, amounting to $1000.00, for best targets made with 


STEVENS RIFLES /ee” 


and have an interesting booklet with conditions and full particulars of our i: E 
1901 Contest. We make a large and varied line of RIFLES, PISTOLS, 
SHOTGUNS. 


Ask your dealer for our ARMS. If vou cannot obtain them we 
will ship direct (express prepaid) upon receipt of price. Send for 


our new catalog. 









J. STEVENS ARMS AND 
TOOL COMPANY 
165 Main St. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 








